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CHAPTER L 

AIRLIE HEARS HIS MOTHER IS DYING. 

" What then? A shadowy valley lone and dim, 
And then a deep and darkly rolling river ; 
And then a flood of light, — a seraph hymn. 
And God's own smile for ever and for ever." 

" 13 AISE me up a little, just a little ; there, 
■*-^ that will do. I was wearying so for 
a sight of the sea, the beautiful, beautiful sea. 
I always have loved it, and now that I am so 
very ill, I seem to long for a breath from the 
salt waves. Open the casement a wee bit ; do ! 
it cannot hurt me. I am past hurting now. Oh, 
how beautiful ! how lovely!" murmured the sick 
one. " Father, I thank Thee for all Thy great 
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goodness — the sea does so wonderfully show 
forth Thy marvellous handiwork/the greatness 
of Thy power ; and yet withal Thou art not too 
great, too high, to think of me I Oh, infinite 
power and love condescending to finite weak- 
ness. How little, how very poor and little it 
makes one feel. Oh, you beautiful, beautiful 
waves ; and yet I am going ' where there shall 
be no more sea;' and 'there shall be no night 
there.' No night! Vere, Vere, is not that 
good ? after all the long weary nights — weary, 
weary nights. And ' they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun/ Why, look at those 
waves, with the setting sun tipping their edges 
in that lovely manner, as with liquid gold, and 
then to think what it will be when we are with 
the Lord God, who giveth us light, and we shall 
reign for ever and ever. O Vere! *what must 
it be to be there ? ' Oh ! to think that ' shortly I 
also shall know and feel what it is to be there/ 
Wonderful! wonderful!" 

"O Aunt, Aunt!" answered Vere, kissing the 
thin white hand now shading the dark yearning 
eyes gazing so earnestly at the glorious sunset; 
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*' it makes me envy you — ^you seem so near, and 
I so far away." 

"Yes, darling, 'the great home doors* will soon 
open for me, and I shall go in never to come out 
any more — to be with Him — to see Him as He 
is — to look upon His face — to cast my crown 
down at His feet, and serve Him for ever and for 
ever — nothing to come in between us then — no 
body of sin. Oh, thanks be to God for His great 
and wonderful goodness ! How lovingly and ten- 
derly He has dealt with me, Vere. All through the 
wilderness He has been with me, and now that I 
am coming up from it, He is saying. Lean on Me T' 

" It is very wonderful," replied the young girl, 
"so good, and so gracious; and O Auntie dear, 

« 

it is helping me so, so much. I thought I should 
be afraid when I saw death coming; and now, 
when I see how gently and tenderly He is lead- 
ing you through the dark valley, it takes all the 
fear away." 

" I used to be afraid, Vere, but it was wrong ; 
it was not trusting. He does not promise grace 
for to-morrow, but ' as thy day thy strength 
shall be.' " 
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" Yes, yes — that 's it; that's just it," whispered 
Vere, softly. 

There was silence for si little. Presently an 
elderly maid came in, and after closing the 
heavy window, and gently smoothing the pil- 
lows, said it was time for her mistress to take 
some nourishment. 

"And you, Miss Vere," she added, kindly, 
" look pale and wearied ; just go and rest your- 
self awhile, whilst I stay here. Her Ladyship 
will, no doubt, sleep soon ; and I think," she half 
whispered, " Master Airlie will be sore distressed 
if you don't go and bide a wee bit with him/' 

"What's that about, Airlie?'' asked Lady 
Dunbeath, quickly ; " is he not so well to- 
night ? " 

'• What quick ears you have got ! " answered 
Vere, smiling. "There is nothing the matter 
with him, only he always likes me to go and tell 
him how you seem, the last thing before he 
settles for the night, and Donaldson was re- 
minding me of it." 

" Yes, that was all, quite all, my Lady," said 
Donaldson, soothingly, as she noticed the anxi- 
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ous look in the patient eyes, " I assure you," 
she continued, " Master Airlie is no like the same 
laddie ; everybody is saying how much stronger 
he is looking. Why, there is actually a fair bit 
of colour in his cheeks ; and I 'm thinking it will 
no be so long ere we see his crutches thrown on 
one side. Won't that be a fine sight, and one to 
do us all good ? " But the old servant sighed 
as she turned away, for down in her faithful 
heart (little as she would own it to others) she 
knew full well that whoever else in the old 
house might see that happy day, her mistress 
was not one of those who would. And the 
mother knew it also ; for looking round she said, 
softly — 

" / shall never see that day, Donaldson ; and 
you know it" 

** For the matter of that, my Lady, we none of 
us know what may be on the morrow, and I 'd 
better have said nothing about Master Airlie 
and his crutches. Not but that both you and 
I, my Lady, know weel that all's right as He 
sends, and a holy and a happy thing it is 
patiently to bide His blessed will." 
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" Then you do know I 'm dying, Donaldson ? 
I was wondering whether you did, and yet I was 
sure you knew my every look too well to be 
deceived about me. Why, you knew me when 
I was scarce much higher than Airlie, and yet 
I 'm to go first. We would not have thought it 
a few years ago, Donaldson, when you were so 
ill. I know how you love Airlie, and will love 
him more when I'm gone. That's a great 
comfort; and Ronald — good, noble Ronald — 
will be father and brother in one." 

Donaldson's hard, yet kindly Scotch face, had 
gone through a variety of changes whilst her 
mistress was speaking. It was a strong principle 
with her not to give way to her feelings ; and 
besides, had not the doctors said the invalid 
must not be agitated; so it was quite a mat- 
ter of conscience that there should be no dis- 
play of emotion. With a great effort, there- 
fore, the sob which she felt struggling and 
warring within was kept down, and, in her 
natural, though rather subdued voice, she an- 
swered — 

" Yes, my Lady, I know all. Not that I think 
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you're that bad so as to be taken frae us to- 
night — not to-night ? ** 

In spite of her self-command, the trembling 
touching anxiety conveyed in those two last 
words was apparent to the sufferer, who, taking 
the hard wrinkled hand betwixt her thin, soft, 
white ones, whispered, tenderly, " Not to-night, I 
think — not to-night;' but I'm waiting, Elspie 
waiting, longing for the dawn/' 

Vere's return interrupted anything further she 
might be going to say, and Donaldson left the 
room. "Only for a moment,'* she said; but 
during that moment, as she leant against the 
passage-wall, the pent-up sob burst forth, and 
with a low cry she murmured, " My bairn, my 
bairn I my bonnie bairn ! I *m thinking when 
you *re ta'en 'twill no be so long before your old 
Elspie's ta'en too. Yet in Thy good time, Lord 
— in Thy good time," 

" Do you think you will sleep to-night, dear ?" 
asked Vere, tenderly. 

" I don't sleep much ; but I have such sweet 
thoughts I don't seem to tire. . How is Airlie ? 
my poor, suffering Airlie I Ah! that is one of 
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the things I shall know by and by. ' What ye 
know not now ye shall know hereafter/ I mean, 
I shall get to know something more of the 
mystery of suffering ; that there is a hidden and 
deeper meaning in it, I feel sure. For instance, 
our Airlie a cripple, Roderick's long illness '^ — 
she meant her husband — "he used often to 
wonder — he does not wonder now." 

" Does it not seem to you that God sends us 
trpuble to bring us nearer to Himself? ' Whom 
He loveth He chasteneth.' But," added Vere, 
blushing, as she bent over her aunt, " it is pre- 
sumptuous my teaching you." 

" Vere, Vere 1 don't say that I love to hear 
you. I know what you mean about that verse, 
and I mean it too. But still, don't you know 
there is that one about ' perfect through suffer- 
ings ;' and in the first chapter to the Colossians 
St Paul says, in the twenty-fourth verse, I think — 
but will you read it } my memory is so bad." 

" Do you mean this ? " And Vere read, " * Who 
now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up 
that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in 
my flesh for His body's sake,which is the Church.*" 
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" Yes, that 's what I meant, * Fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ/ It 's 
a remarkable verse ; and there is some rich and 
deep meaning in it, which my poor mind can- 
not reach to, and I get so easily confused and 
wearied now with thinking." 

" Your hands are burning, and your face quite 
flushed, O Auntie 1 I 'm sure my mother will 
say you have been talking too much, and will 
scold me ; and when Ronald returns, if he hears 
an evil report, I shall not be allowed to nurse 
you. But you would not let me be kept from 
you — would you, dear ? for I do love you so, so 
truly, and it's such a pleasure to me being near 
you, and listening to you. You have helped me 

so very, very much. I " but Vere laid her 

head on her aunt's pillow, and said no more. 

"My darling, how glad I am. Fancy my 
helping any one. Well, well 1 ' They also serve 
who only stand and wait.' Roderick used to 
say that," murmured the invalid, softly. " Yes, 
Roderick often said it. Vere, I 'm getting sleepy. 
Please tell Donaldson to come to me ; and just 
peep in, and give me one kiss as you come 
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up to bed, and ask your mother to do so 
also." 

" I will, dear,* and Vere went down-stairs. 

Finding the drawing-room deserted, and hear- 
ing voices in the garden, she passed through an 
open window on to the lawn, and there, under 
an old, wide-spreading oak, she saw Mrs Low- 
ther arid Airlie. 

" O Vere I" exclaimed Airlie, eagerly, " here 
you are at last. I thought you would never, 
never come. I do so want to know how my 
mother is. Let me go and say good-night to 
her. I won't stay long, I promise you ; but really 
I must see her ; I cannot sleep unless I do." 

"Airlie, Airlie! how obstinately determined 
you are to have your own way. You know it 
will bring on your palpitations and your head- 
aches, and all sorts of things, then there will be 
no rest either for your mother or yourself. It is 
selfish of you," added his aunt, impatiently; " you 
ought to be asleep by this time, and yet here 
you are in your dressing-gown in the night-air, 
and with only your slippers on. O Airlie ! do 
go in at once ; there 's a good boy, or we shall be 
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having you ill next, and what will Ronald say 
then?" 

'* Ronald has not come yet, and may not be 
here for many days ; and as for my being in bed 
and asleep; that^s quite nonsense. I never go 
to sleep till far on to the morning — you know 
that Vere — and as for my being selfish, I think 
it *s far more selfish people wanting to keep me 
away from my own mother. So I will go, unless, 
Vere, you think it really would hurt her; of 
course I would not go then," he added, wearily. 

Mrs Lowther turned an appealing look to 
Vere, who was twining her fingers gently amidst 
the boy's chestnut curls. 

"Let him go," she answered; "I know 
exactly how he is feeling. But, Airlie, my dar- 
ling, if Donaldson says you had better not stay 
in her room, you will go quietly to bed, and I 
will come to you and sing you to sleep." 

He clasped her hand tight with his very small 
thin one, — a bystander would scarcely have 
noticed the action, but to Vere, who understood 
the boy, it spoke volumes — and then limped, 
even with the aid of his crutches, slowly and 
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painfully across the almost velvet lawn into the 
house. 

Vere gazed tenderly and yearningly after the 
slight delicate form ; whilst her mother, fold- 
ing her lace-mantle more closely round her, rose 
hastily from the seat, and remarking, with a shiver, 
that the breeze from the sea was now becoming 
as chilly as it had been pleasant, went in-doors. 

Instead of following her, Vere walked quickly 
down a straight broad path — a very favourite 
path of hers, and a very pretty one, too — leading 
to the sea. On each side was planted a row of 
deodaras, which had thriven well in that sandy 
soil. Every here and there between them were 
arches of trellis work, over which the sweet honey- 
suckle and lovely roses twined and clustered in 
such luxuriant profusion that the air was laden 
with their perfume. Between these again were 
placed large solid-looking, curiously-coloured and 
curiously-shaped china-jars, sufficiently strong to 
be used as seats, and brought from India by a 
long-ago dead Sir Roderick Dunbeath, whose 
memory was perpetuated, not so much in right of 
any honour or glory accruing to him, but on ac- 
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count of the many curiosities he had collected to- 
gether in the old house of Dunbeath— curiosities 
which Airlie was never tired of looking at, and 
wondering over, and speculating about — many of 
which, had it not been for him, might never have 
seen the light of day since their owner's death ; for 
the boy was constantly making fresh discoveries, 
and bringing out what he called "the alchymist's 
treasures " from some hidden nooks and corners, 
or dark cupboards, or deep chests, or recesses 
in the thick walls, hidden by sliding panels in 
the old oak wainscoting ; the more begrirtimed 
and covered with dust and dirt they were, the 
more Airlie delighted in them, and the more 
Donaldson hated and detested them. He al- 
ways took them to her to wash, and brush, and 
clean, '* Nasty uncanny things," she called 
them, " not fit for man or beast ; invented by 
heathens, and brought home by one not much 
better." 

** How do you know that, Mrs Clever ? " 
Airlie would ask. 

"Why, he/ could not have been a Christian, or 
he would not have cared for such awfu' like critters 
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as these" — the "these" were some hideous 
Indian gods — "or such fearfu' curled swords, 
which have all the appearance of enjoying the 
cutting oflf of our heads as soon as look at us ; 
or all those ither havering things, not worth a 
bawbee," was the withering reply. 

" But I 'm a Christian, and I care for them." 
"That's true, Master Airlie; so I'll say no 
more." 

This conversation was repeated over and over 
again each time a fresh delight was found, and 
this argument of Airlie's was always conclusive, 
at all events for the time being ; but the way in 
which he had comforted Donaldson lately was, 
by telling her that neither he nor she knew 
what treasure they might some day light on, 
and that if she would only bear patiently with 
him, something might yet turn up which would 
fully recompense and compensate her for all 
the trouble he gave her. And Airlie's eyes 
glistened so at the idea of what joyful sur- 
prise there ihight be in the future, the very 
thought of which put him in such good spirits 
for so long a time, that Donaldson, who, like 
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many of her country-women, was naturally 
rather superstitious — ^herself began — although 
as yet scarcely conscious of it — to participate 
in his hope, and to wonder whether it could be 
that the Lord, who had in His wisdom laid this 
heavy burden on him, might permit her darling 
some day to find "it** — this wonderful unknown, 
had got to be designated " it " between them ! — 
and whatever it was, she was sure Miss Vere 
would come in for a good share, and who could 
deserve it more ? Had she not known her since 
her babyhood ? If only it might be I Well, 
who can say ? Sometimes those whom the Lord 
afflicts in one way, He favours highly in another. 
Did not old half-cracked Davy Daw go about 
all his life seeking for a treasure on the top of 
one of the mountains, nigh to her own father's 
home ? And did he not at last discover some 
queer green looking stuff, which was the little 
bits off the copper lying down below ? And a 
great mine was made, and the laird who owned 
it gave Davy heaps of money, and set him up 
for life. And thus her thoughts would run on, 
till suddenly remembering that the '*gold and 
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the silver " is the Lord's, with " the whole dis- 
posing of it/' she would call herself " a haver- 
ing auld wife," and go about her work with 
renewed vigour, to dispel the idle speculative 
thoughts which had taken possession of her. 

At the end of the " broad walk," as it was 
called, a wall strong and solid, with ivy, honey- 
suckle, and the Virginian creeper covering and 
clinging to it in all directions, ran for some 
distance ; heavy buttresses, to increase its 
strength against the encroaching sea, stretched 
out here and there into the yellow sand be- 
neath. 

Just where the path stopped, steps had been 
made both on the inner and outer wall, to allow 
of any one getting down on the beach, 'either to 
walk there, or to make use of the boat, now 
rocking gently up and down on the at present 
quiet waves. 

Vere mounted the old steps, in parts worn 
away by constant use, and where the feet of 
many a young Dunbeath of centuries past had 
often been planted. Strange that the cold in- 
animate stones should still remain, giving their 
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aid to any who desired it, whilst the brave loyal 
hearts, strong wills, and high spirits, ready to 
do and dare so much, had passed away. 

" Ah ! " thought Vere to herself, as, standing 
on a step, she gazed across the Northern Ocean 
to some islands in the distance, and listened 
to the gentle lap, lap of the waves against the 
wall on which she rested. " Oh ! that each of us 
might be as useful in our time as these old 
steps have been. What heaps and heaps of 
people they have helped, and will help again. 
May I take a lesson from them. I seem to be 

living only for myself, whilst" ^a loud rap 

on the stone beside her made her turn round 
quickly. 

" O Airlie ! how you startled me. I nearly 
toppled over into these waves I 'm admiring 
so much. But, my child, what brings you 
here? Is my aunt worse .^" asked Vere, in 
sudden alarm, as she noticed the look on his 
face. 

White and suffering it generally was, but such 
an expression of intense pain, and even horror, 
as now rested on it, she had never seen before. 

B 
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So agonised, so almost unearthly he looked, 
that Vere trembled as she awaited his reply. 

" Airlie, Airlie! what is it ? " and she had only 
just time to descend from the steps, and catch 
him in her arms, as with a moaning cry he fell 
forward. 

For a minute or more he lay perfectly still 
with his head upon her shoulder, whilst his 
cousin, sitting down, pressed him closely to her, 
endeavouring to wrap her dress round him, for 
he still had nothing thicker on than his dressing- 
gown and slippers. 

" Airlie, my darling, speak to me. Is it the 
terrible pain again ? or your mother, or what ? 
Do, do tell me ! You frighten me so, Airlie ; 
do speak." 

With a long shivering sigh, the boy opened 
his eyes, but all he said was — 

" O Vere ! Vere ! Vere ! " 

Four words — nothing to read — nothing to 
write ; but oh I the suppressed agony in them. 
They were wrung from the very depths of a 
stricken heart, and Vere guessed what it was. 
She guessed that, in some way, Airlie, from whom 
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it had been hidden — whether wisely or not, 
she did not now consider — had heard that his 
mother must die ; and she was right. For dis- 
engaging himself from her arms, and clasping 
his hands tightly together, he gasped out — 

" It 's too, too horrible ! my darling beauti- 
ful mother ! Vere, Vere, what am I to do ? — 
what am I to do without her ? And they say 
it can't be long now, Vere. Vere, is it true ? I 
won't believe it until you tell me so. Oh!" 
he continued rapidly, " I knew she was very 
ill, and would always be very, very bad ; but 
I did not think of this — my mother ! my mother ! 
and I Ve often been so unkind and impatient. 
But perhaps it isn't true ? Donaldson is always 
croaking, and you would have told me, Vere. 
You would — ^would you not?" and passing his 
arm round her neck, he raised her face to his. 

" Airlie, come in ; I will talk to you in your 
room. We shall both catch cold out here ; and 
see ! there is Donaldson with a large shawl. I 
believe she means to carry you." 

And carry him she did. Handing his crutches 
to Vere, and wrapping him up warmly in the 
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plaid, without a word she raised the boy of four- 
teen as though he had been an infant, and took 
him to his room. At giny other time he would 
have remonstrated and rebelled, and more than 
likely come off conqueror ; but he was too much 
exhausted now. Taking off his dressing-gown 
and slippers, Donaldson laid him gently on his 
bed, and motioning to Vere to bathe his fore- 
head and temples with the Eau de Cologne and 
water she mixed, she left him. 

For some time Vere kept sponging his hands 
and face in perfect silence. She knew him well 
enough to feel sure that was what he would like 
best. Presently, without opening his eyes, he 
raised his poor troubled face' to meet the kiss 
he seemed to know intuitively was about to be 
given ; and whispering gently, '* Go to her now, 
and we will talk to-morrow,*' he turned round 
with a weary sigh, and covering his face with his 
hands, lay perfectly still. 

Vere lingered for a moment or two, her heart 
felt so sore and grieved for the poor boy, and 
she longed to say or do something to comfort 
him. 
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" If only Ronald were at home, Airlie, he 
would help and comfort you. He always did. 
Oh, how I wish he would come." 

" There 's no use, Vere," was the reply ; " Ro- 
nald could not help me now,*' 

" He would comfort you, Airlie, dear ; — 
and " 

" What comfort could he give } " interrupted 
Airlie, impetuously. " If she dies, and is taken 
from me, and is put into that horrible, dark, 
dreadful vault — I saw it once — only fancy my 
darling, darling^ mother shut up in that terrible 
place for ever and ever I " 

" Nqt for ever, Airlie," whispered Vere, 
gently. 

"Vere, Vere, don't go talking good to me 
now. I can't stand it — you 'd better go. I shall 
only say something wicked if you stay. No one 
can help me, and I 'd rather be alone — rather — 
do you hear ? " 

And as he quite screamed out the last sen- 
tence, Vere took him at his word, and left 
him. 

A few steps from the door she met Mrs 
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Lowther, who had been wishing her sister good- 
night, and was now on her way to Airlie. 

"I would not go in if I were you, mother. 
Airlie is not fit to see any one ; he has just sent 
me away, and begged to be left alone." 

"Nonsense, Vere! How you do spoil that 
child ! You really should not encourage him in 
his surly morbidness : he is growing a regular 
little bear. Besides, I Ve got a message from his 
mother for him, which I promised to give, so 
1 must go in." 

" Very well," said Vere, half smiling, " as you 
will ; but I fear he won't receive you very gra- 
ciously, and you must make allowances if he 
doesn't, for it is only to-day that he has heard 
how very ill she is, and he is feeling it so very, 
very deeply." 

" Why, who could have told him }" exclaimed 
Mrs Lowther. " The doctor particularly said 
he was not to be alarmed : it will make him 
quite ill again, and it will be no light charge 
having the care of Airlie. I wonder who could 
have been so foolish as to frighten him } I hope 
he did not overhear me speaking to Donaldson." 
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** O mother ! I hope not," said Vere, quickly, 
who knew by experience what "speaking" to 
Donaldson implied. 

" Well, he could not have heard unless he had 
listened, so that it is quite his own fault. I 
shall ask him whether he did so or not." 

"Wait a minute, mother dear. Don't you 
think it would be almost better to ask him in 
the morning, and not disturb him any more 
to-night .>" 

" Why, Vere, I believe you are frightened at 
that boy. No, I don't agree with you at all. I 
am certainly going in to see him, and you can 
come with me if you like." 

Mrs Lowther opened the door, and peeped 
cautiously in. There stood the bed certainly, 
but no Airlie was to be seen. 

"Vere !" exclaimed her mother, reproachfully, 
"you said he was here. How could you say 
such a thing ! I see now why you did not wish 
me to go in ; " and Mrs Lowther was turning 
away quite indignantly, when Vere's frightened 
and astonished face stopped her. 

" I assure you I left him in bed. See, 
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here is the impression of his head on the pil- 
low; he must be hiding somewhere. Airlie, 
dear, don't frighten us in this way. Do come 
back." 

" My dear Vere, how can you be so perfectly 
ridiculous! It's quite impossible he can be 
hiding in this room. Why, there 's no place to 
hide in." 

And i;io more there was. It was a small room, 
about twelve feet square, merely an iron bed in 
it, a chest of drawers, an old, very old-fashioned 
cabinet, which was standing unlocked, two 
chairs, a table covered with his curiosities, and 
here and there on the panelled walls were fas- 
tened queer-looking stuffed reptiles, certainly 
neither Scotch nor English, a case or two of 
birds, mostly seagulls, and just over the head 
of his bed a very large trout, with staring glass 
eyes and open mouth, under which, on a piece 
of pasteboard pinned into the wood, was written 
in a sprawling round hand, '* Caught in Daft 
Mill Burn, by Ronald." 

" Well," continued Mrs Lowther, who, by the 
aid of her eye-glass, had taken a quiet survey 
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of the room, " I call this a most unearthly place, 
with all these horrible creatures stuck about in 
all directions. I really do believe old Donald- 
son is right when she declares ' the boy is no 
canny;' but really it's curious what he has done 
• with himself. Are you sure there is no other 
door?" 

" Quite, quite sure. Oh ! where can he have 
gone? I am really frightened. I left him lying 
in this bed ; and as I closed the door I met you 
outside, and we could not have been more than 
two minutes talking together; he could not 
possibly have got out without our both seeing 
him; and" 

"Why, of course he is hiding somewhere," 
said Mrs Lowther, who, truth to tell, was a good 
deal offended, believing he had hidden purposely 
from her ; '* so I shall go away and leave him to 
himself. I declare it's nearly bedtime, and tea 
will be getting quite cold ; we dined so early 
that I really require some support. You had 
better come, Vere." 

But Vere remained behind. " Where can he 
have gone ?" she kept saying over and over to 
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herself. " If I stay here all night I will find out ; 
and how can he have gone ?" she added, as she 
again looked carefully round the room. But 
that was Airlie's secret, and it was some length 
of time ere Vere discovered it. 

When Mrs Lowther got down-stairs she found, 
as she expected, the tea quite cold; so, after 
taking a cup, and inwardly exclaiming against 
its extreme nastiness, she rang for her lamp and 
went up-stairs to bed. On passing Airlie's room 
she went in — 

** Has , that silly boy not gone to bed 
yet?" 

" No, mother ; and I am determined to find 
out where he has been." 

" Well, you had better keep my lamp, instead 
of sitting here in the dark. I am sure I wish we 
were safely at home again. I don't admire these 
pranks of Airlie's, and shall speak seriously to 
his mother to-morrow. You look as tired as can 
be, Vere ; don't mind about this stupid child, but 
go to bed. Ronald won't know you when he 
comes, you look so white and ill ; and really I'm 
so done up I don't know what to do." 
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" Go and rest, dear," said Vere, kissing her, 
** and I will just stay here a little while longer," 

"You are as obstinate as Airlie, and both 
deserve to be punished." With this observation 
Mrs Lowther withdrew. 

Going to the cabinet, Vere took out a book, and 
placing her watch on the table to mark the time 
— it was just ten o'clock — began to read; but 
before she had read very far she fell fast asleep. 
The book falling from her hand on to the floor 
awoke her with a start, and on getting up from 
the chair and looking towards the other end of 
the room, to her surprise she saw Airlie quietly 
asleep in bed, and her lamp burning very low. 
Determining within herself to find out in the 
morning where he had been, and how he had got 
away, Vere went off to her room. 
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CHAPTER II. 



RONALD ARRIVES. 



PUNCTUALLY at nine o'clock every morn- 
ing Mrs Lowther and Vere were in the 
dining-room, where a breakfast, such only as 
Scotch cooks can prepare, was awaiting them. 
Fresh fish from the sea, potted meats, plates on 
which, between snow-white napkins, lay delicious 
smoking scones, honey, jams, and fruits of all 
kinds, with vases of flowers, covered the table. 

Like almost all the rooms in the house, it 
was large, and the walls entirely oak, the ceiling 
the same, and each panel richly carved. An- 
cient family portraits, however, so completely 
hid and covered the walls as to make it of little 
moment what they were composed of. All the 
furniture was of the same wood, and all in the 
same handsome, though quaint and heavy style. 
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Vere delighted in it, but Mrs Lowther thought 
it '* gloomy and depressing looking," and far 
more suitable for the curiosity shops in Wardour 
Street than for a dining-room of the nineteenth 
century. Quantities of old china were everywhere 
about — ^which Airlie was constantly arranging — 
and two large stag-hounds lay in front of the 
great empty fireplace, following with their beau- 
tiful eyes the movements of those now seated at 
the table. 

The view from the open windows of the 
grounds and sea was perfectly lovely, and the 
scent wafted on the warm July air from the 
roses and honeysuckles — ^which, with ivy and 
other creepers, crept and crawled over every 
available corner, projection, turret, buttress, and 
wall of the old house — was quite exquisite. 

Prayers were just over, having been read by 
Mr Brodie, the minister, who came every day to 
breakfast — the manse was only five minutes* walk 
from the house — and gave Airlie an hour or 
two's instruction in the morning and the same 
in the afternoon — when the door opened and 
the boy came in. 
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" Good morning, all round ;" so saying he laid 
his crutches carefully down besicje him, and 
drawing his chair close to Vere's, begged her to 
be quick and give him some tea, as he was very 
thirsty. 

*' Self, self, always self," thought Mrs Lowther, 
but she said nothing. 

" Pass this cup to my mother, and that to Mr 
Brodie, and here is yours," said Vere, pouring 
out a large one for him, in which she put quan- 
tities of cream. 

Hastily drinking it, he asked her to refill the 
cup. Again it was soon emptied, and with a 
muttered, " Will you excuse me V* he took up his 
crutches, and going to one of the windows, leant 
forward, bending his head upon his hands, and 
looking down upon the sea. 

"You are not well, Airlie," remarked Mr 
Brodie, as he quietly but persistently attacked 
the fish and scones, 

"Well.? how can any one be well in this 
heat } It 's tremendous to-day, I think I must 
go presently and have a bathe." 

"You'll drown yourself, or do something 
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foolish. Pray, don't allow him, Mr Brodie/' 
cried out Mrs Lowther, in alarm. 

"Get drowned in the bathing-place! How 
like somebody who knows nothing about it to 
say that. Besides, if I did, you would not have 
much trouble or expense about mourning ; what 
you have got on is quite sufficient depth of 
woe for a nephew," replied Airlie, impatiently, 
as he turned round and steadily scrutinised 
the rich black corded silk in which his aunt was 
arrayed. 

" I wish you would not joke on such disagree- 
able subjects, Airlie," answered Mrs Lowther, 
coldly, 

" I 'm not joking, I 'm in earnest ; it was you 
who got on the agreeable subject of drowning, 
not I." 

" I 'm sure you are no weel this morning, 
Airlie," said Mr Brodie, in a kindly voice ; " and 
indeed I think the heat is trying to us all, and 
quite takes away our appetites.^' 

" So it appears ; " and Airlie glanced at his 
tutor's well-stored plate, and then at Vere, who, 
feeling inclined to laugh, and wishing to turn 
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the conversation, plunged into the subject so 
puzzling to her and her mother, although 
before she had quite made up her mind to 
speak about it when they were alone, and 
asked him — 

" What he had done with himself last night, 
and hpw he managed to disappear in that 
marvellous manner ? " 

All the answer she received was a bright smile, 
with a shake of the sunny head, and a warning 
finger placed upon the lip. 

*'Airlie, my dear boy, you really might 
answer your cousin when she asks you a 
question." 

" Oh ! he did answer me, mamma." 

" Indeed ! I never heard him." 

" Aunt Lucia means that site wants an answer, 
and I don't intend giving one. If you want to 
discover my secret, you must find it out for 
yourselves, but I don't think you ever will ; and 
I should be very sorry if you did. Perhaps some 
day I may tell you, but you must be patient 
until I do.'' 

" I have not the least desire to penetrate into 
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your secrets, Airlie ; and I don't believe Vere 
has either." 

" Oh 1 " was all Airlie's reply. 

" I 'm afraid I 'm more inquisitive than you 
are, mamma, for I really do feel quite a longing 
to find out where that boy hid himself last 
night," said Vere, laughingly. 

" No, no, Vere ; you 're unfair to yourself ; 
you 're not inquisitive. You never go pumping 
Donaldson, and asking questions here and there, 
and " — here Vere's warning glance stopped him 
— " I should not half mind telling you my 
secret, only — halloa ! " he exclaimed, suddenly, 
with a spring forward, making a great clattering 
with his crutches, then sitting down quietly 
again without another word. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Mrs Lowther, 
much startled, whilst they all looked towards 
the window. 

" Nothing, nothing 1 I 'm very sorry indeed 
for startling you so, but you know it 's my way 
to jump at trifles ; you '11 forgive me this time. 
Auntie, won't you } These tiresome crutches 
kick up such a row, and then I get the 
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blame." So saying Airlie, to Vere's surprise, 
rose ; and kissing his aunt, who returned it 
very cordially, walked quite quickly out of the 
room. 

*'You will be back soon, Airlie.? for it's nigh 
upon ten o'clock," called out Mr Brodie after 
him. 

His only reply was the hall-door closing with 
a loud bang. 

"What an odd, uncertain boy that is!" re- 
marked Mrs Lowther. 

** He takes a long time to be understood, and 
he is often very wayward and idle ; but, eh ! he 
is a fine laddie, and I love him dearly." 

'* And so do I, Mr Brodie," said Vere, smiling 
brightly at the kind-hearted old man. " I am 
quite sure there is a great deal of good in Airlie, 
and I don't believe any of us can half under- 
stand how much suffering of mind, as well as of 
body, that delicate, morbid, proud nature of his 
has to undergo." 

" I really do not mean to be unkind, Vere ; 
but I cannot see what Airlie has to be proud 
of. I should think, with his ill-health, personal 
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defects, and altogether, he is the last person who 
ought to have any pride, poor boy !" 

"It's just that, ma'am, that's exactly what it 
is ; it's a sore mortification to a laddie like him, 
with such an active mind and will, to be ham- 
pered with so poor and feeble a body ; and it 's 
just because he does feel his own defects so 
keenly that he has at times that cold, proud, 
indeed I may say, haughty manner; and it's 
not that I am wanting to free him from blame, 
for I think he is very much to be reprehended ; 
but, eh ! I do think it 's a mighty sore affliction, 
and there's no saying how you or I, ma'am, 
would bear it. If you're ready for the grace, I'm 
waiting to say it." Then rising from his chair, 
and stretching out both hands, in his clear Scotch 
voice, he asked " the good Lord above to bless 
the food to their bodies, and themselves to His 
service, for His Son's sake, amen," and bowing 
low to each of the ladies, left the room. 

" Mother, do look there ; that 's what made 
Airlie jump so." 

And as Vere spoke there he came down the 
avenue, limping along as fast as he could, 
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a sad contrast to the tall, fine young man by 
whose side he was walking. 

" T.his is what made my crutches fall down and 
startle you so, Aunt Lucia," called out Airlie as 
they passed under the window. " But we must 
not make a noise ; I don't want to startle her^ 

"Aunt Lucia, how do you do? Vere, how 
is my mother.?" were Ronald Dunbeath's first 
words as he entered his old home, and was met 
by Mrs Lowther and her daughter at the front 
door. 

" Very ill," was the reply. " O Ronald ! I 'm 
so thankful you have come." 

Taking three steps at a time, Ronald Dun- 
beath was bounding up the broad oaken stairs, 
when stopping suddenly, he asked — 

" Shall I be too much for her ? " 

" Here ! let me go first," answered Airlie. " I 
want to see the meeting," he whispered to Vere ; 
"and I will tell Donaldson. Joy never kills, if s 
only sorrow," he added. 

" Ah ! joy can kill too, Airlie, my boy," said 
Ronald, gravely. " I mean, when people are 
weak, any excitement is bad for them. Don't 
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you think we had better let Aunt Lucia or 
Vere go before us ? " 

" Sir Ronald ! Is it you — really you ? " ex- 
claimed Donaldson, who now appeared at the 
head of the stairs, '* My Lady declared she 
heard your footstep on the gravel in the front, 
and I told her nay, it never could be ; but she 
bid me go and see." 

" Yes, it 's me sure enough ; and how are you, 
Donaldson ? I should have been here much 
sooner if I could, but we have had a rough 
passage, and it's a long voyage from India." 

" And you 're fair tired, too, my dear ; you Ve 
been travelling all night I *m thinking." 

" Yes, I have." 

" Do have a cup of tea before going up-stairs, 
Ronald." 

" No, thank you. Aunt Lucia ; I must see my 
mother first, and then I will." 

In the meantime Airlie had slipped past them 
all, and gone into the invalid's room. 

" Come along, Ronald," he called out ; " she 
can hear you talking, and is longing to see 
you." 
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" Miss Vere, Miss Vere," said Donaldson, as 
she stayed behind for a moment, "how awfu' 
wearied and sad-looking he 's grown. Did you 
ken him again ? " 

" Know him again ! Oh yes. But no wonder 
he looks grave ; it 's a sad coming home." 

"Aye is it," sighed the old woman, as she 
hurried away. 

Ronald started as he entered his stepmother's 
room. Changed and altered he expected to find 
her, but not like this — " Oh, not like this," he 
inwardly exclaimed. 

He had left her quite a young and beautiful 
woman, full of health and strength, and re- 
turned to find her dying. Yes; in two years' 
time consumption had done its slow but certain 
work, and before many weeks could pass away, 
she would have to take her place in that vault 
where, more than ten years ago, they laid the 
body of his father. 

" Ronald ! Ronald ! my dear, darling boy I 
Thank God for sparing us to meet again." 

Kneeling on the floor beside her bed, he 
threw his arms round her neck, and laying his 
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head upon her shoulder, as he used to do when 
a boy, he spoke not a word. 

" I was so afraid I might be gone before you 
got home, Ronald," she said, cheerily ; " and both 
Airlie and I have so much to talk to you about" 

** Yes, that we have," said Airlie, fondly strok- 
ing his brother's hair. 

"A strange uncertain boy," Mrs Lowther 
might well have called him, had she seen him 
as Vere saw him the night before, and could 
she see him now, perfectly calm and self-pos- 
sessed, not one particle of emotion displaying 
itself, nay, even smiling as he met his mother's 
gaze. 

"Poor boy! he does not know she's dying," 
thought Ronald, as he listened to his voice. 

Ah! did he not.^ Vere was right when she 
said she thought he was not " understood." 
What it cost him to keep down that sob of grief 
which was rising and struggling and battling 
within, and give that smile, none but One knew 
— and that one, God. 

" You did not expect to find m^ so ill, did 
you, Ronald ? " 
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" I did not, mother." 

" Mother ! how I love to hear you call me 
that, and he has been such a loving son and 
brother to us, Airlie, has he not ? " 

"That he has," replied the boy, warmly. 
''But he ought to have some breakfast," he 
continued ; " he *s been travelling night and 
day, and has had nothing since I don't know 
when." 

" Do go, dear boy, — do go at once, and I will 
not be put on my sofa until you can come and 
carry me." 

"You are very happy, mother.?" whispered 
Ronald gently, as he looked wistfully and sadly 
into her eyes. 

" Very, very, very." 

"She does not mind leaving me, now you 
have come. Do you, mother.?" asked Airlie, 
softly. "That was her great trouble before — 
her poor lame bc^ ! Was it not, darling } " 

A smile was all her answer. 

"Now I must go and look after Ronald's 
breakfast. I *11 soon come back." 

" Two years in India has changed you, Ronald ; 
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you are broader, and so brown. Let me look at 
your face — the same as ever, and your father's 
eyes," 

" Two years has changed you, my mother." 

" It has, Ronald. We little thought, when you 
said good-bye that rough March morning (do 
you remember how the wind blew?), that I 
should be dying when you returned." 

*'I never, never would have gone had I 
known it." 

" Soldiers must do their duty.** 

" And so should sons," replied Ronald, gloomily. 

" Dear boy, don't grieve yourself with such a 
thought as that. How could you, or any one else, 
except God, know I should be so ill } It was 
the right and proper thing for you to do at the 
time, and it's equally right for you to come 
home now. So never let such a feeling as that 
trouble you. Promise me you won't; it will 
grieve me if you do, and I want it all to be 
bright." 

" You do look happy, mother." 

" I am happy. Could you be so, Ronald, were 
you in my place?" asked Lady Dunbeath, as, 
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with all a mother s yearning love, she looked into 
the sad eyes so steadily fixed on hers. 

*'I could bear the thoughts of death on a 
battlefield better than this painful waiting." 

"Jesus can make a dying bed easy. Ah I so 
easy. It 's wonderful what He can do, and what 
we can do with Him/' 

" Mother, I 'm so glad for you ; but " 

"You don't know Jesus yet, Ronald?" 

He shook his head. 

" 'Acquaint thyself with Him, and be at peace.' 
I understand that verse now; I did not when 
you went to India." 

" Mother, don't say that," said Ronald, fondly. 
" You were always good ever since I can remem- 
ber you. Why, I 've got the Bible now with all 
your marks in it, which you gave me on my 
thirteenth birthday ; and I 've kept my promise, 
and read a verse in it night and morning." 

" And are you good, Ronald .?" 

** Why, no ; you know I 'm not." 

"Ah I" replied his mother, smiling, "reading 
and marking one's Bible does not prove we are 
good." 
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But she saw by his face she was getting be- 
yond him. " Go to your breakfast, my son ; how 
selfish I am to keep you so long I Let me feel 
your dear hand again. How strong and firm it is, 
and how I love it 1 What a help you will be to 
Airlie — my poor, poor Airlie !" 

" God helping me I will," answered the young 
man earnestly, as bending down he kissed the 
invalid fondly on her forehead. 

"Your breakfast is ready, Sir Ronald," said 
Donaldson, opening the door ; " and here is 
Master Airlie lingering about the passage for 
you. And he *s had nothing but ane cup o' tea 
himsel, so he '11 be the better for some breakfast 
too." 

" There, now, you *re all wrong, for I Ve had 
twa cups o' tea, you story-telling old Scotch 
woman you," said Airlie, gaily, as, putting his 
arm through his brothers, they walked away 
together. 

" Weel, I 'm telling you just what the minister 
said ; so it 's no me as is telling the lee, whoever 
has;" and Donaldson turned away rather indig- 
nantly. 
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" He's a spoilt laddie yet, I see, Donaldson," 
called out Ronald. 

" Aye, that he is ; but we shall all be right 
and kept in order now you 're come back from 
that awfu* curmudgeon-like place." 

" I want keeping in order myself, Donaldson." 

" After all this time spent with those fearfu' 
blackies } I don't believe that." 

" Fearful blackies, indeed ! What are you 
talking about, you silly old woman V* called out 
Airlie. "Wait till youVe introduced to my black 
sister-in-law, and then see if you talk about 
' fearfu' blackies ! ' " 

" Gude sake ! Master Airlie, baud your tongue. 
No black nigger shall ever be mistress here ; I *11 
put her in the sea first ! " 

A ringing laugh from the brothers was all the 
reply to Donaldson's outburst. 

*' Shall we disturb our mother V asked Ronald, 
quickly. 

" No, no, she will love to hear us ; we have a 
good deal of laughing, off and on." 

" How white you look, Airlie ! " 

" Do I .^ Well, you know, it does take it out 
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of one. I have to keep it all in when I 'm with 
her, and — and *' but he could say no more. 

Ronald put his arm round the boy's neck. 

" Have you known for long how ill she is ?" 

"Only last night for certain. Please don't 
ask any more ; and don't be too kind, Ronald — 
I can't stand it." 

This was said because the elder brother had 
drawn the younger close to his side, and kissed 
him tenderly. 

" Leave me for a moment, there 's a good 
old fellow," whispered Airlie. " I shall make a 
fool of myself if you don't ; and you know I 
hate doing so. I '11 come soon. Do go I " 

**To have feeling is not making a fool of 
yourself, Airlie, boy. It was all I could do to 
keep up when I was with her, and 1 'm stronger 
than you are. I '11 go off now to Aunt Lucia 
and Vere." 

Vere only was in the dining-room ; but Ronald 
had had to go through a good deal of hand- 
shaking in the hall from many of the old re- 
tainers and servants before he could get his 
breakfast. 
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*' Well, Vere, I am glad to see you again, and 
it is jolly to be at home once more; at least it 
would be, if my mother were only well. I am 
beginning to think there is a drawback to every- 
thing enjoyable now-a-days. But come, we won't 
be melancholy for a bit. How well you're 
looking, Vere, and how pretty you Ve grown !" 

**Well done, Ronald," — and Vere laughed 
merrily; "that's the first compliment you ever 
paid me in your life." 

" I did not mean it for a compliment," he 
answered, carelessly ; " I hate compliments ; I 
never believe in them." 

" Ronald," called out Airlie, half-opening the 
door, " here is ' the giant,^ who says he can't 
settle to anything until he sees you for *him- 

ser; " 

" The giant ! Oh, John Machardie ! come in, 
John. How are you } and how is the missis and 
the bairns ? I shall be down before long to see 
them." 

Well might Airlie call him "the giant," for 
the gamekeeper was over six feet three and a 
half, and broad and strong in proportion, Radi- 
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ant with delight he looked, as he stood there 
grasping Ronald's hand, and hardly able to 
speak for joy. 

" Eh ! Sir Ronald, but I am glad to see you at 
hame; and just in gude time too, for, eh! mon, 
but there's a plentifu* promise o' young birds 
this year." 

" What ! grouse as well ? " 

" Aye is there." 

" Hurrah ! " exclaimed Ronald, excitedly ; 
then quietly sitting down, he said gravely, " I 
shall most likely be requiring you this afternoon, 
so just go and get my gun-case out of the dog- 
cart, if they have not already sent it up with my 
luggage. We walked from the stables, so as 
not to let my mother hear the sound of the 
wheels," he added, turning to Vere; whilst the 
keeper, treading as softly as his heavy boots 
would allow him, left the room. 

" I '11 have a cup of tea, too, Vere. My in- 
stinct told me this morning * the captain ' was 
coming, and that's what took away my appe- 
tite." 

"Yes, Airlie. How you did startle us both, 
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and poor old Mr Brodie too ! I was sure some- 
thing was the matter, but I had no idea what 
was in store for us." 

" Brodie, Brodie! poor old Brodie ! Why did 
you remind me of him, Vere ? The last thing I 
heard him saying was, 'it^s nigh upon ten 
o'clock,^ and I'm sure it must be *nigh upon 
twelve' now." 

" Here he comes to answer for himself. If 
that's not his hat just turning the corner, I'm a 
Dutchman. Yes; it's he himself, poor old 
Brodie ! How well he looks ; not a bit altered 
since the morning he prayed that interminable 
prayer when I was off for India, and nearly 
made me late for my train. I wish parsons 
would not be so long-winded; and yet he's a 
dear, good old fellow. How are you, Mr 
Brodie } " continued Ronald, as he leant half out 
of the window. " You did not expect to find me 
here, did you } You are looking well. I never 
saw such a fellow — ^you never grow a day older. 
Well, I have got a grand specimen of the Meloe 
Trianthema^ or biting or dancing, or some sort of 
beetle, for you. I found the beast" — *' Insect!" 
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interrupted the minister — "on my pillow one fine 
morning, and was going to slay him when a 
brother officer of mine stayed my hand, telling 
me it was worth its weight in gold to any ento- 
mologist, so I Ve kept the creature as the apple 
of my eye, and brought him home wrapped in 
pink cotton wool for you." 

'* Well, I'm greatly obliged; still I should like 
to see him first before I get too profuse in my 
thanks. I know of old how people can be taken 
in, and 

"No, no; it's a true bill this time," inter- 
rupted Ronald, whilst Vere and Airlie laughed 
heartily. 

" I 'm no saying it isn't ; but I should just like 
to see first; and indeed I've more pleasure in 
looking at your bonnie brown face than in all 
the long-named critters India may contain. It 
gladdens my heart to see you again, and so fine 
and hearty as you look too." 

" You must let me off my books to-day, Mr 
JBrodie," called out Airlie. 

** My dear laddie, I 'm thinking you would 
be 'off them' whether I let you or no; but 

D 
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mind, you'll have to do double measure to- 



morrow/' 



"All right, * sufficient unto the day is'"- 



** Nay, don't quote Scripture in that light 
way ; I don't like it." 

** I won't," answered Airlie, checking himself. 
" But here they come wanting to get luncheon 
ready; we had better be off." 
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CHAPTER III. 

RANNOCIC 

*< Be the day wearyi or be the day long^ 
At length it ringeth to evensong." 

RONALD DUNBEATH was about twelve 
years old when his father brought home 
Marion Seymour as his second wife, three years 
after the death of Ronald's mother. 

Affection, such as rarely exists between step- 
mother and son, bound these two closely to- 
gether. 

Those who knew Lady Dunbeath said It must be 
so, for hers was such a loving, gentle, though firm 
and brave nature ; but the mothers amid the 
county families round about Dunbeath shook 
their heads, declaring they were ''glad it was a 
stranger, and not one of their daughters, who had 
taken this burden upon herself," prophesying a 
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hard life for the young bride with that grave, stern 
Sir Roderick, who, they were quite sure, had^ fairly 
killed his first wife with his' eccentricities, brus- 
queries, and cold manners, and a terrible and 
almost impossible task to manage that unruly^ 
passionate boy, who had been more than once 
heard to say, " If a stranger ever dared to take 
his dead mother's place, he would always hate 
and detest her." And for a short time he did his 
best to make his stepmother's life unhappy. But 
her husband had warned her what she must ex- 
pect from his son, at the same time declaring his 
firm belief in her powers of judicious, patient 
management to win and subdue ; whilst she, 
trusting and loving with her whole heart the 
"grave, stern Sir Roderick," so many years her 
senior, believed his word, and to her last hour 
on earth never did she repent so doing. Ah ! 
theirs was a true affection, taking deeper root 
and hold each day they lived — not that love 
which can only grow and blossom under the in- 
fluence of summer heat and genial rains, droop- 
ing and languishing beneath a cloudy, sunless 
sky — no, it was a real taking of each other " for 
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better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love and to cherish," until 
death parted them for a time — a love commenc- 
ing on earth, to be continued for ever above. 

All Ronald's inventive genius was brought 
into play to see how he could best annoy and 
thwart " the stranger," as he would insist on 
calling his stepmother ; but it vexed him that, in 
spite of all his provoking boyish tricks, he could 
not succeed in — outwardly, at all events — hurt- 
ing or displeasing her. 

To assume a haughty indifference was his 
next experiment, and by this he was successful 
in wounding her; for the utter and perfect 
coldness with which he met all her endeavours 
to act as a mother towards him, chilled and 
grieved her to the heart, and in after years 
many a pang it cost him, when the remem- 
brance of his early unkindness was in any way 
brought before him. 

An event, however, at last took place which 
brought to an end at once and for ever this one- 
sided feud. 

Ever since his mother's death, a little Scotch 
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terrier — ^her especial pet — had been given over 
into Ronald's care by Sir Roderick, and what 
the little dumb animal was to the boy it would 
be hard to say. " Rannock " slept in his room, 
shared his meals, was the silent confidant of all 
his joys and sorrows, hopes, and fears, his daily 
companion in-doors and out-of-doors, and, next 
his father, was in truth the dearest thing he had 
on earth. 

It was a cold December morning. Sir Roderick 
and Lady Dunbeath were seated at the break- 
fast-table in the dining-room. Prayers were 
over, the tea poured out, but no Ronald had 
appeared. Again the gong was sounded, but 
without any results ; and Sir Roderick who, of 
all things, disliked unpunctuality, desired one of 
the footmen " to go at once and see where the 
boy could be ;" but without any success. Break- 
fast was almost over when a knock was heard 
at the door, and Donaldson appeared. 

" My Lady, forgive me for interrupting you ; 
but I 'm just sore afraid Master Dunbeath has in 
some way found out what the keeper is to do 
with Rannock." 
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" Why ? What is the keeper going to do ? 
No orders have been given about Rannock ? " 
asked Lady Dunbeath, quickly, looking at her 
husband. 

For a moment Sir Roderick seemed vexed 
and annoyed. 

" I most particularly did not want Ronald, or 
you, or Donaldson, to know anything about the 
matter. The truth is — for I had better tell you 
now as you know so much — the poor little dog 
in some way got out of Ronald's room last night 
to poach, I *m afraid, for I found him, when I 
went late to look at the sick mare in the stables, 
lying in the yard with one of his front legs 
broken, and otherwise hurt ; and not wanting to 
make the child unhappy, I took him down to 
the keeper's house in the park, when we exa- 
mined him ; and I gave orders, if the poor, dear 
little beast was no better this morning, he should 
be put out of pain." 

Lady Dunbeath rose hastily. " O Roderick ! " 
she exclaimed, '' if Ronald has heard of this, I 
don't know what he will do. I 'm a good 
doctor ; do, do let us try something before any- 
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thing SO dreadful is done. It will break the 
child's heart," she a^ded to Donaldson ; who 
answered, *' she was sure it just would/' 

" Well, my dear," said Sir Roderick, kindly, 
" don't distress yourself so much ; go and find 
the boy. I leave the matter entirely in your 
hands ; act just as you think best." " I declare 
I '11 never have another pet in the house," he 
added to himself as his wife hurried away. 

" You may seek for ever without finding him, 
my lady ! ** called out Donaldson, who could 
not follow so quickly ; " I 'm thinking he 's run 
off somewhere with the poor wee doggie, to keep 
him frae John Machardie — eh ! but how she 
runs ; his ain mother couldna' have had a mair 
tender heart." 

On went Lady Dunbeath ; her instinct told 
her where she must look for the boy. Turning 
down a narrow passage, on the left-hand side of 
the large staircase, she opened a door leading 
into a small wing, now in disuse, and without stop- 
ping for one instant to consider what she should 
say or do, hastily pulled on one side the heavy 
tapestry curtain hanging over the door opposite 
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to her, and entered the still, darkened room, 
where the first Lady Dunbeath had died. For 
a moment or two she saw nothing, but as the 
light came in through the open door, she dis- 
tinguished a little form. Ah ! her judgment was 
right. There, on the same bed from which his 
mother had been carried to her last resting- 
place, lay the poor child, convulsively clasping . 
to his breast a pillow, on which was stretched 
out the lifeless remains of poor little Rannock. 
So deep was his grief that he never heard his 
stepmother's entrance — his whole body quivering 
with anguish, and shaken with the deep sobs 
coming from his heavily-burdened heart ; there 
he remained, perfectly overcome with the weight 
of his sorrow. 

" Ronald, my boy," she softly whispered ; " my 
dear, dear boy, you are breaking my heart" 

" Oh ! " he exclaimed, turning his white face 
towards her, all blistered with the burning tears 
pouring from his poor, sad eyes ; " oh ! what shall 
I — can I do ? He was all I had left in the world. 
Night and day he never left me ; he shared in 
everything I had — ^in everything I did. Just 
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look at his sweet, dear little face, and weenie 
brown head, which she used to lay her hands on. 
O Rannock, Rannock ! you will never open 
or look at me with those bonnie, bonnie brown 
loving eyes again, nor lay your black nose on 
my cheek, nor comfort rne when I 'm unhappy, 
nor play with me when I 'm merry ; but I shall 
never be merry again — never, never ; you were 
everything to me, everything. I 'm all alone in 
the world now, Rannock — all, all alone. O 
mother, mother! if you can see your own boy 
and your little dog Rannock, how you will cry ! * 

" Ronald, Ronald, do listen to me!" said Lady 
Dunbeath, laying her gentle hand upon the poor 
child's hot head, and crying bitterly as she did 
so ; for the sight of his distress would indeed 
have melted a harder heart than hers. '*Dear 
Ronald, you still have something left" 

" Nothing, nothing ; you have got my father. 
All I had was Rannock, my faithful, darling 
Rannock, my own mother's dog, and he 's left 
me now. O Rannock, Rannock ! " and with a 
fresh burst of grief, he buried his face on the 
little dog's white chest, clasping the poor little 
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body tighter and tighter to him, whilst he shook 
again with the sobs he could not control. 

" Tell me about it, Ronald ? how did it hap- 
pen ?" — if she could only get him to confide in 
her, she thought. 

*' Oh ! it was— I can't, can't tell— I But 

why do you care?" he suddenly asked. **Did 
you love Rannock ?" 

" Indeed, indeed I did ; and I think he cared 
a little for me. He several times came to my 
door lately, and I always let him in." 

** If he went to your door he must have cared 
for you," said Ronald, in astonishment; "but I 
don't remember his ever leaving me." 

Delighted that he would answer her, his step- 
mother continued, " He always came to me when 
you were with Mr Brodie." 

'* Ah, yes ; the old goose was afraid of him, 
because one day, when I made a mistake in my 
Latin grammar, he hit me over the knuckles with 
a pencil, and I called out on purpose to make 
Rannock angry, and he bit his leg and tore his 
best trousers." For an instant the remembrance 
of this made Ronald laugh, but the momentary 
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merriment was quickly followed by another 
flood of tears, as, boy-like, he opened the little 
black lips, displaying the beautiful white teeth, 
which," as he said, " would never bite again." 

Rightly thinking she was gaining a point, 
Lady Dunbeath determined to work on his 
feelings through the loss of his favourite, 
hoping that they might then and there under- 
stand each other as they never yet had done. 

" Well, my child," she' said, soothingly and 
lovingly, " I do indeed feel for you with all my 
heart. And if I could do anything to lessen 
your sorrow, indeed, indeed I would." 

*' To know that you loved Rannock is some- 
thing." 

*' I don't know who could help loving such a 
dear little dog." 

"You should have seen him and my mother 
together ; it was so pretty. She was so lovely 
and " 

But here he stopped. 

" I wish I had known her. I *m sure I should 
have loved her so much ; and shall I tell you 
something Ronald "i " 
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The boy raised his head. 

" From all I have heard of her, I think she 
would have loved me better, and been kinder 
to me, than you are." 

" I believe I Ve often been unkind to you," 
he murmured ; theiv clasping the dog again to 
him, he exclaimed between his sobs, " Perhaps 
that 's why I Ve been punished, and Rannock 
taken from me." 

" No ; I don't think that, darling ; but I do 
think — O Ronald — I do think, if you would 
try and love me, and not say again you have 
*no one in the world who cares for you,' I 
should be quite, quite happy." 

" And are you not quite, quite happy now ? " 
he asked, wonderingly. 

" How can I be when my husband's son 
won't love me ? indeed, repulses me in every 
way. No ; I 'm often very, very unhappy." 

" Not as unhappy as I am this morning ? " 

** Well no ; not exactly." 

" Then you don't care for me anything like I 
cared for Rannock or he cared for me." 

" Ah ! but Ronald, there 's this difference." 
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" Tell me ? " 

" You can no longer hope for Rannock's love 
to come back again ; he 's dead, and " 

"Yes, yes, yes," he answered, passionately; 
** I know he is, don't remind me of it/' 

" The difference is, you are still alive, and as 
long as you live, I shall go on hoping and hop- 
ing and praying for you to love me/' 

" Will you ? " he asked, the tears running 
down his cheeks. " Oh ! I do, do want to be 
loved; but I did not like to have any one 
instead of my own, own mother." 

" I can never, never hope to be loved by you 
as your own dear mother was ; but only try me. 
I will do my very, very best to comfort and 
make you happy." 

Rising up and laying the pillow with the 
little dead dog on it in her lap, as she sat on the 
bed, he threw his arms round his stepmother's 
neck, and pressing his hot burning lips to hers, 
he whispered softly, " Thank you, mother." 

" Thank you, my son," was all her answer. 

Then, with a sigh of relief, he laid his aching 
head upon her shoulder, and from that day for- 
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ward all was harmony and love between them. 
Little Rannock was laid in a grave made for 
him between three flower-beds on the lawn, 
with a plain marble headstone to mark the 
spot, on which were inscribed in gold letters 
these words : — 

In Memory of 
RANNOCK, 
The faithful and loving companion of Ronald Dunbeath. 

" He did not live in vain." 

And when any one asked the meaning of those 
last words, Ronald and his stepmother would 
smile as they looked at each other, whilst they 
answered "That was a secret for themselves 
alone/ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONVERSATION IN THE BOAT. 

" The eternal God won't fail thee, 
However dark the storm ; 
Though fekrful foes assail thee, 
Thy strength shall be His arm." 

'TpHE return of her stepson worked wonders 
-■- in Lady Dunbeath's health. She seemed 
quite to revive, her appetite grew better, her 
nights easier; and one warm sunshiny after- 
noon, Mrs Lowther and Vere were startled and 
almost frightened by seeing her walk into the 
drawing-room, supported by Ronald and Airlie, 
whilst Donaldson, not knowing how to contain 
herself with delight, followed behind. 

" Marion, dear ! " exclaimed Mrs Lowther, 
hastily ; " is this wise ? Surely, surely you did 
did not walk down-stairs ?" 
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** No, no, Aunt Lucia ; Donaldson and I car- 
ried her down," replied Ronald, 

**And are quite ready to carry you up," 
observed Airlie, rather rudely; but they were 
all too much engaged with the invalid to listen 
to his remark — and, indeed, Airlie's observations 
to his aunt were often treated as though they 
had never been heard. Vere, for some time 
past, had perceived this was by far the wisest 
course to pursue. 

" Do you know, I think it will do me good, 
Lucia, to get into this dear room once more, 
and have a steady, matter-of-fact look at you all 
again," answered Lady Dunbeath. " Somehow, 
I don't feel nearly so much of an invalid down 
here as I do up-stairs ; but, then, this is a won- 
derfully good day with me. Perhaps, to-morrow, 
I may have to pay the penalty for my temerity; 
but it's such a long time since I have had such a 
delightful change, that you really, really must 
let me have my own way, and enjoy my freedom 
for once. And you must help me to do so, by 
not looking so anxious and uneasy about me. 
Won't you, Lucia } " 

E 
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This appeal had a good effect on Mrs Low- 
ther, who was looking so alarmed and fidgety, 
that Ronald could not but feel the justice of 
Airlle's remark, when he declared, in an aside, 
" That Aunt Lucia always spoilt any fun, with 
her old maidish, prim ways." 

" I am just a little nervous as to the wisdom 
of this step for you, Marion ; but I will try and 
not be so. For my own sake, I am only too 
thankful to* see you down-stairs once again/* 
And Mrs Lowther heartily meant what she 
said. 

Her sister, evidently much relieved, smiled 
lovingly at hen And Airlie, to mark his ap- 
proval, patted his aunt on the shoulder, inform- 
ing her — 

'* She was not half so bad as she looked, by a 
long way ! ** 

^ A remark which, to judge from the colder 
th^n cold expression of her face, was not exactly 
Appreciated by Mrs Lowther* 

To go and find some strawberries Ux their 
mv>ther was suggested by Ronald, who. inwardly 
much 4mused, had noticed what was takingr 
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place between the aunt and nephew; and for 
Vere's sake, who looked as though she dreaded 
what might come next, he hurried Airlie 
away. 

" I always feel on thorns," she remarked after- 
wards to Ronald, " when Airlie and my mother 
are together. He has an unfortunate way of 
saying just what comes into his head, and some- 
how I feel " 

" That they don't hit it off exactly," laughed 
Ronald, coming to her rescue. 

'* Yes ; that 's what I mean. The truth is, 
she doesn't understand boys one bit. Per- 
haps, if I had had brothers it would have been 
different. It's rather a misfortune being an only 
child." 

" Airlie and I must be your brothers " 

" Oh 1 but Airlie is quite, quite my brother ; 
he has been that to me for a long, long time. I 
love him more than I can say." 

" And he loves you too," said Ronald, warmly ; 
** indeed, he would be an odd boy if he did not 

m 

Most of the letters I got in India from him, 
were full of nothing else but you and my mother. 
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I say, Vere, how hot it is here ; I declare, I don't 
believe it would do my mother a bit of harm to 
be out of doors. See, we could put her on the 
sofa, under this old tree — it 's shady enough for 
anything — and to get a whiff of this delicious sea 
air would do her all the good in the world. I 'm 
positive it would. Come along, Vere ; I '11 carry 
her," and up started Ronald, who was never long 
in carrying out an idea when it entered into his 
head. 

" The sofa ; let us get that first We must 
have something to put her on." 

" Not a bit of it, Vere ; you Ve not half sharp. 
We must carry her, sofa and all ! " 

" But, Ronald ! " " But, Vere ! " " The weight ! " 

" Weight ! I wish it might be a yireight. She 
is as light, and lighter, than many children ; and 
as for the sofa, it 's nothing. Come along ; that 's 
right. I am glad to see you can obey." 

".Mother, you are to come out," said Ronald, 
striding through the open window into the 
drawing-room — looking down lovingly and 
earnestly from his great height into her face. 
" Yes ; I see you are up to it to-day, and you 
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may not be so to-morrow. Just open that 
window quite wide, Aunt Lucia, will you ? 
Thank you, that 's it ; put that shawl over her 
head, and cover her feet with this," he whis- 
pered to Vere ; " and now come along, you may 
trust me," he added ; " I would not ask you to 
help me if you could not do it ; " and he was 
right. Vere assisted him quite easily, and they 
were soon on the lawn under the shade of the 
old beach tree, with the beautiful, calm sea 
stretched out before them, and far away behind 
them a range of mountains, looking splendid in 
their different colouring as the sun rested upon 
them. 

" Now, mother, was not I right ? It's far better 
out here than in the drawing-room. You must 
only stay for a short time, you know ; but I feel 
sure it will do you good. Are not those moun- 
tains glorious, with that splendid light upon 
them ? and those fine old trees, how bravely 
they stand out over there ; and this sea — don't 
you love the sea, Vere ? Well, mother, I am 
perfectly convinced of one thing — that, go where 
you may, 'there is no place like home,' and 
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catch me leaving it again in a huny. I shall 
stay and nurse you for ever so long a time — 
as long as I can, I mean/' he added, gravely, as 
he noticed the sad look on her face. 

" Dear Ronald I how kind and true you are ! 
It will always be a pleasure to you to remember 
how much you have added to my comfort and 
happiness down here ; and now, as I feel so much 
better this afternoon, I should like to talk a 
little about the future with you. There are one 
or two matters I am anxious about, and your 
clear head will help me." 

" Don't go, Vere 1 " called out Ronald, as she 
moved towards the house ; *' we have no secrets 
from you. You are one of us, you know." 

But Vere, saying she " would return soon," left 
them. 

" What I am most anxious about, is Airlie's 
future. You see his lameness unfits him for any 
profession, and I foresee so many trials and sor- 
rows for him. His is such an impetuous nature, it 
would be difficult for any but one he loves to 
have the least influence or control over him, and 
after I am gone, what will become of him ? for 
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you may soon join your regiment, or get mar* 
ried, or "— 

" No fear of my getting married ; at all events, 
not for many years to come. There 's a great 
deal more chance of my joining my regiment 
again, after my year's leave is up. I have got 
all my father s love of the army in me, and 
should be very loath to leave." 

" But you see, Ronald, there would be the pro- 
perty to look after. It *s not a small one, by any 
means, and requires the master s eye ; and the 
tenantry might think it hard never having you 
here." 

" There 's something in that. I suppose one 
is responsible, and all that sort of thing — you 
know what I mean mother — with a large place 
like this. Still, Frazer is, I think, a most trust- 
worthy fellow, and looks sharply after my inter- 
ests ; and as for your management, I can't tell 
you what I think of it — my father did well to 
leave so much in your hands. However, to return 
to Airlie. He is fourteen now, and I shall be 
here for a year longer; so that if I join again, 
he will be fifteen. And I tell you what, he '11 
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have more sense at fifteen 'than many men at 
fifty ; so why should he not take my place, and 
act for me ? He would have Frazer at his right 
hand, and he could always write for my advice 
and sanction, and so on ; and to have constantly 
to go over the property, and see the cottages 
were in good order, the farms all right, and the 
land properly worked, and so forth, would be 
just the very thing for him; and later on he could 
take Frazer's place — it 's worth two hundred a- 
year — and whenever I marry, he shall have a good 
house rent-free ; and if there is not one he likes, 
I '11 build him one ; so with that, and what he 
will get when he comes of age, he will do well. " 

" That 's a great weight off my mind ; but 
still, Ronald, I am thinking of the meantime, — 
there is no use in disguising it. I might die any 
moment now; this rallying is only the last 
flickering up before the final going out, and 
after I am out of the house, what will you do ? 
It will be sadly dull and gloomy without us 
three ; for your aunt and Vere are sure to go 
then." 

Ronald started. "I never thought of that;" 
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but, oh, it does seem so horribly hard and cold 
talking in this way; and yet I believe it*s a 
relief to you." He thought for a little. " How 
would it be, to ask my aunt and Vere to make 
this their home for some years .^ And, then, 
if I left or stayed, I should always feel there 
was some one hear Airlie who cared for him ; 
for Vere has a wonderful influence over him. 
As for his education, he dislikes the thought 
of a public school, and old Brodie teaches 
uncommonly well, so he can get on with him 
for the present ; and, by and by, I would see 
about a private tutor for him ; after that he 
might go, if he wished it, to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge." 

"Ah, well; I see you will look after him, 
Ronald ; and for the rest, I leave all in God's 
hands. It 's a capital plan, keeping Lucia and 
Vere here. They have no settled home of their 
own, so there would be no severing of any 
ties. Donaldson, what about her ? " 

" Donaldson ! why she is quite one of the 
family. As long as I have a crust in the world, 
she shall share it. Now, you are tired; you have 
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been talking too much. Hurrah ! here come 
Vere and Airlie with the four o'clock tea. Just 
what we were wanting, was it not } " 

** Mother, you are sadly tired } " exclaimed 
Airlie, in some alarm, as he looked at her 
white face. 

" I don't feel nearly so much so as usual,** 
was the answer ; " but I fancy there must 
be thunder hovering about, — my head is op- 
pressed." 

" Here is your tea, Auntie," said Vere ; " and 
here are some grapes and strawberries. You 
must eat some of the strawberries, for Airlie 
gathered them himself purposely for you. 
My mother has gone out in the carriage to 
return the Forbes' call ; but, before she went, 
she gave me strict injunctions not to let you 
stay out too late, or get over-heated ; so do 
speak, the moment you ought to go in." 

" Let me have half-an-hour longer with you 
all, and then I really will go in ; but the breeze 
from the sea is more than refreshing." 

In after years, how often Vere thought of 
that bright, hot summer afternoon, and wished 
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she could have a sketch of the three, as they 
were then on the lawn — ^the patient, gentle, 
wearied one on the couch ; the slight, delicate- 
looking cripple, bending lovingly over her ; and 
the tall, fine young man — a striking contrast, 
with his bronzed and manly face, in every line 
of which health and strength were written — 
laughing joyously as he recounted some of his 
Indian exploits, or talked over olden days, 
and the fun he and his stepmother used to 
have, catching crabs on the rocks, building 
castles in the sand, digging deep hidden pit- 
falls for friends and foes to fall into, fishing 
for shrimps, &c., until at last Donaldson ap- 
peared on the scene, and that bright hour was 
over, never more to return. 

"Vere, may I have a little talk with you?" 
asked Ronald that evening. " There are one or 
two things I want to ask you about my mother. 
Will you come out in the boat V* 

" Oh, don't bring Aunt Lucia," for Vere was 
looking towards her; "if you do I can't talk, 
and I particularly want to do so." 

"Aunt Lucia," said Airlie, who had just re- 
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turned from sitting with his mother, " Mamma 
wants you for a little; will you go to her?'* 

'* Then will you come out with Vere and me 
in the boat," asked Ronald. " 1 11 not let them 
get drowned, Aunt Lucia." 

" Don't let them catch cold, and then I don't 
mind." 

" What ! if I drown them } Well done, Aunt 
Lucia !" but Mrs Lowther was gone. 

" Here 's your hat and this shawl, Vere," said 
Airlie. " Come along, I am longing for a row, 
or shall we put the sail up ?" 

" The sail up. It's just the night for it; and 
if Vere will let me have my cigar, we'll do the 
* dolcefa niente^ for once, and be very jolly." 

As they were skimming along the wide ex- 
panse of water, with the sea-gulls here and there 
touching the waves as they flew so low, the set- 
ting sun gilding their white wings, and tipping 
the edge of each wave with gold, Vere thought 
she had never before seen anything half so beau- 
tiful. 

" Now, Vere," said Ronald, '* I want you to 
explain to me about my mother." 
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" What about her, Ronald ?" 

"The difference that I find in her — not in 
her health, but in her own self; the change is 
perfectly wonderful. I remember one of the 
things that used quite to terrify her, was the 
thought that she must some day die ; and now, 
why, I believe, it 's perfect joy to her. And it 
can't be the idea of meeting my father again ; for 
the thought of death frightened her long after he 
left us. It Is not so much what she says, but 
how she looks; the light that comes into her 
eyes, as though she was gazing into some far oflf 
beautiful land we know nothing about, and the 
quiet, holy joy that follows. I do declare,*' said 
Ronald, suddenly, " it was enough to make a 
fellow for a moment want to be in her place, 
had you seen her as I saw her this afternoon. I 
can't understand it. Is it always the way with 
people when they are so ill ?" he asked, thought- 
fully. 

" I don't believe it would be so with you and 
me," answered Airlie, gravely. " I am not so 
sure about Vere, but I am about myself.*' 

'' I have been thinking a good deal about this 
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change in my mother since I came home," con- 
tinued Ronald. " It reminds me of a man I 
knew in one of the regiments out in India — ^the 
maddest, wildest young fellow I ever came 
across. Whether he met with some preachers, 
or whether he had some great sorrow, or fright, 
or anything of that sort, I can't tell ; but I know, 
from being one of the most wicked men in the 
place, he became the very best. We all laughed 
at first, and said he would not stick long to his 
new line of living; but he did though, and an 
immense deal of good, I believe, he did — at least, 
he was always preaching, and praying, and read- 
ing the Bible to sick fellows, and so on ; and if 
any were ill or miserable, or got into a row, 
they always sent for him." 

" Did he ever preach to you ? " asked Airlie, 
laughingly. 

" No ; not preach exactly," answered Ronald, 
after a moment's silence ; " he wrote to me, 
though, telling me of the change in him — 'con- 
version ' he called it" 

" Cant ! " muttered Airlie. 

** But I never answered his letter ; for I put it 
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all down either as humbug or enthusiasmi which, 
I fancied, would soon wear oflf." 

" And did it ? " asked Vere, much interested. 

" No ; it did not. He wore out, though, poor 
fellow ; for he died after twenty-four hours' illness 
of cholera. I saw him when he died/' added 
Ronald, looking down into the sea, and knocking 
off the ash of his cigar against the side of the 
boat ; " and, do you know, he had just that same 
look in his eyes which I notice in our mother's. 
I had to tell him he was dying — ^the doctor asked 
me to do so, in case of his having to arrange any 
matters. I was in an awful fright, not knowing 
how he would take it ; I thought it would be 
so terrible if his change had been all a mis- 
take." 

" And was it ? " asked Airlie, eagerly — he was 
leaning with his chin on the top of one of his 
crutches, gazing with all his eyes into his 
brother's face. 

'' That it was not." 

** How do you know ? " continued Airlie. 

*'Why, because no man would sham on a 
dying bed ; and if you had only seen him 1 I 
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shall never forget his face when I told him what 
the doctor had said. * I know it, I know it ! * 
was his answer ; ' it 's all right, all right. I have 
no fear, Christ has done all for me — my one 
sorrow, I Ve done so little for Him I ' " 

" Did he die then } " 

" No ; he lived a short time longer. He gave 
me a letter to send to his mother, and his Bible 
he asked me to keep." 

"Poor fellow !** ejaculated Airlie. "I say, 
though, I hope you told him you were sorry 
you did not answer that letter of his ? " 

" Yes, indeed— I did." 

" And what did he do ? " 

" Smiled the most beautiful smile I ever saw; 
signed to me to kneel down beside him, and 
laying his hand on my head, said out, quite in 
a clear, strong voice, 'The God of love and 
peace be with you, and may my Saviour soon 
be yours/ " 

Throwing his crutches down in the bottom of 
the boat, the impetuous, sensitive boy turned 
quickly round, and laying his head on Vere's 
shoulder, sobbed aloud ; the tears were running 
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down her face also, and Ronald's was very 
white. 

"What a poor weak-minded donkey I am," 
at last gasped out Airlie ; ** but that poor fellow ! 
— it was such a beautiful idea, I could not help 
it" 

" It was no idea, Airlie, my boy," said Ronald, 
gently ; " it was quite true." 

" Then, if it 's all true, why don't you copy 
him ? " he asked, roughly. 

There was silence for a moment in the little 
boat. Vere's colour came and went, as she 
anxiously awaited the reply. 

" Simply because I can't — I wish I could. 
Perhaps I may some day," he added, first with 
a sigh, and then a laugh ; then bending forward, 
and stroking his young brother's hair, came the 
question, half in earnest, half in jest, "Why don't 
you, Airlie } " 

" For the same reason that you give," was 
the sad reply ; " simply because I can't." 

" Come," said Ronald, "here is my cigar half 

out, and we are drifting from our subject — at 

least, I am. Tell me, Vere — and I want a truthful 

r 
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answer, but I know you '11 give me one — do you 
consider there is such a thing as conversion — I 
confess I dislike the word — and, if so, our mother 
is converted, is she not ? " 

Vere's heart beat painfully. Here was one with 
whom, not very many years ago, she had joined 
in running down all "revivalist nonsense," as 
they had termed it — declaring conversion to be 
infatuation and presumption, and roundly abus- 
ing any man or woman who went at all out of 
the way to declare what the Lord had done for 
their souls, or to make known the glad tidings 
of the gospel to others. "All very well for 
clerg^ymen," they had both agreed ; " it was their 
duty and privilege, but very presumptuous in 
others." 

Presumptuous ! Is it presumption to warn a 
friend or stranger on a dark night that there is a 
deep precipice on the other side of that narrow 
path, and they are drawing towards it ? Or 
presumption to throw out a rope to a drowning 
man, and help to draw him to land ? 

For a moment there was a struggle ; then, as 
if put into her mind by the Spirit of God, 
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the words, " ashamed of Jesus," came into her 
head. 

" Yes, Ronald/* she answered, bravely ; " I do 
believe in conversion, in spite of all I used to 
say ; and I know your mother is converted, and, 
thank God," she continued, in a lower voice, " I 
know I am so, also." 

** What, Vere ! do you mean to say that, after 
all the fun, and nonsense, and joking we have 
had about it, you are one of the 'converted?' 
Why, don't you remember how we used to run 
away from that fellow — what was his name? 
who left his beautiful home down in Devonshire 
purposely to ** evangelise," as he called it — for 
fear, lest he might ask us ' after our souls,' or 
something of that sort ? " 

" Yes, I remember very well ; " and Vere 
smiled. 

" Well, do you mean to say you have grown 
like him .? " 

** Oh no ; I wish I had/' 

" What, like that fellow ! always talking of 
precious, precious, precious ! and glory, glory, 
glory 1 " 
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" No, ^glorious ! ' that was his great word/* 
interrupted Airlie, all attention. 

'* I don't believe in that man one bit," con- 
tinued Ronald. ** I don't believe he ever did one 
bit of good, but a great deal of harm. He put 
old Brodie and his sister at loggerheads, be- 
cause she would go to hear him, and made John 
Machardie miss every grouse he came across 
the last twelfth I was here, and all because he 
was wondering whether he was the biggest, or 
middling biggest, sinner about Dunbeath or not. 
I cleared his mind by.telling him I never con- 
sidered him in the least a sinner until that 
morning, but that, when he kept missing the 
birds, I most certainly did ; he dropped the sin- 
ning idea after that, and shot well for the rest 
of the day." 

''John bothering his head about being a 
sinner, the best fellow that ever stepped ; what 
nonsense ! " exclaimed Airlie. " I wish I was as 
little of a sinner as he is. How came it about ? " 

" Oh, he had been to that place on the hill, 
behind the large rock, where that Colonel — I 
forget his name " 
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'* Dalston," suggested Vere. 

" Dalston ; ah, that *s the man — used to evan- 
gelise. I advised him to go and hear Mr Brodie 
instead, and he thanked me afterwards, and 
said, ' Mr Brodie's sermon had made him feel a 
deal more comfortable ; he did not seem to 
think him such an awfie kind o' sinner ! ' So 
you are converted, Vere I and was it Dalston 
did it ? " 

** He helped your mother very much/* replied 
Vere, gravely; " and — but, really, Ronald, I can- 
not talk about it. If you wanted to know because 
you wished to be different, I would say what I 
think with pleasure ; but when I know you are 
only laughing and making fun, I cannot," and 
she looked so distressed that Ronald, ashamed 
of himself, begged her to forgive him. 

" I really did not mean to make fun ; it 's my 
stupid way. And as for my asking about this 
conversion affair, I beg your pardon — you know 
what I mean ; I really was in earnest. How could 
I help noticing the change in you ? In my mother 
it was different — although I do wonder very 
much at it — for she is so ill. But you are all right ; 
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and yet, I had not been an hour in the house, 
before I saw you were not the same. If it 
would only make that sort of change in every 
one, I would wish the whole world to be con- 
verted." 

"Indeed I wish it, too," exclaimed Vere, 
earnestly. 

" Vere, I am really not joking ; " and he looked 
so intently and gravely at her, she saw he was 
not. " Do explain to me what this conversion 
is ? " 

For a moment Vere was silent ; then, looking 
up, she said, bravely — 

'* Taking God at His word ; believing Him 
when He says, ' He so loved the world as to send 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life ; ' and to let the love of Christ, in dying for 
us, constrain us to give ourselves to Him. I 
cannot say more than this, but I feel it very, 
very deeply ;" and Vere covered her face with 
her hands. 

" You have said enough, Vere," was Ronald's 
reply, after a moment's pause ; but so gravely- 
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of the beautiful combs, full of the rich, yellow 
honey — "A piece of this you shall have, with 
some of Jennie's oaten cake, and a glass of fresh 
milk from the cow. Don't be shaking your head, 
for have it you shall; and I wish it might bring a 
bit more colour into your cheeks. You are paler 
than I like to see you, my child — I 'm hoping 
Dunbeath suits you?" — and she looked anxiously 
into Vere's face. 

** Yes, yes, grannie ; Dunbeath suits me better 
than any place in the whole wide world. If I 
look tired, it 's from my own self. I am a little 
confused and anxious about some things, and 
should so much like your advice. You know, 
now that my dear aunt is gone, I have no one to 
talk to about good things and get advice from 
except Donaldson, and she is just a little stern 
sometimes — a little rigid — ^you know what I 
mean— thinking it wrong, almost, to smile on 
Sunday — and so on." 

" Yes ; I know, my dear. Many of the Scotch 
think like that ; but it 's the heart the Lord looks 
at, and not the face — and I think of all the 
seven, Sunday should be the happiest, .brightest 
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day. But when people are brought up in that 
strict way from their childhood, it 's difficult to 
get them to see things in a different light ; and 
it grieves me often to see their religion stop in 
these outward observances of the Lord's-day, 
and forgetting during the week to carry into 
practice the example of Him who was so meek 
and lowly in heart, so full of love and compas- 
sion to those around Him, and ever went about 
doing good — those loving, cheering words and 
looks of His, how many a heart they must have 
rejoiced, and do rejoice Lord — aye, and shall 
rejoice, even until His coming again I Yet, my 
dear, Donaldson is a truly Christian woman, and 
even the most precious stones have flaws in 
them." 

" She is, indeed, a good woman," replied Vere, 
eagerly ; " and many a lesson of quiet, trusting 
faith has she -taught me. But still, there are 
some things on which I cannot ask her advice — 
things which she would put down as decidedly 
sinful, and which I do not exactly see in that 
light — for instance, I fancy any person who 
could go to a ball or dance, she would -consider 
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actually unsaved, and that seems to me such a 
terrible idea." 

The old lady looked grave and thought- 
ful. 

" You don't think so, grannie, do you } Oh ! 
say you don't. Just think of the heaps of 
people who go to balls and parties, and see no 
harm in it." 

'* God forbid that I should judge or condemn. 
It 's a great, great comfort, my dear, that no- 
where does the Bible desire us to judge one 
another — but the contrary. Yet, for all that, the 
Word speaks very plainly when it says, 'Ye 

cannot serve God and mammon/ 'The Lord 

I 

our God is a jealous God,* and He will not be 
content with one half of our heart being given 
to Him, and the other to the world — and, 
indeed, I know from experience, that to the 
half-hearted there is no happiness, no solid 
rest in Christ, and no satisfaction in the world. 
Ah! He who took our nature upon Him, 
and ' spake as never man spake,' knew what an 
impossibility it was when He said, * No man can 
serve two masters ; ' and if it had not been an 
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utter impossibility, I think He would not have 
given us the warning." 

''Then, in that case, those who go into 
worldly amusements are half-hearted, and can- 
not belong to God ; so that, after all, Donaldson 
is right. Oh dear, oh dear, grannie, how difficult 
and puzzling it all seems." 

" My child, we are nowhere told it is to be 
easy — 'Through much tribulation we are to 
enter into the kingdom of God/ " 

"Yes, I know that; it is not that, that troubles 
me. God has, in His great goodness, shown me 
the way, and I know the Lord is leading me, 
and I can trust the future with Him." 

" What is your difficulty, then } " asked the 
old lady, as she laid her hand lovingly on 
Vere*s bowed head. 

"Other people make me unhappy. They see 
things in such a different light from what I do ; 
and when from God's Word I see such plain 
commands as ' Be ye separate/ ' Touch not the 
unclean thing,* and hear those verses about 
' No man can serve two masters,* it makes 
me so anxious and miserable. You know, 
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grannie, my mother thinks I go too far ; and so 
do Ronald and Airlie, and can 't you imagine 
what it must be for me, who come so far short 
in every way of what I should be, setting up my 
opinion against theirs ? " 

" Who begins the argument ? " 

*' Not my mother. She is very good and kind, 
and says if I think balls and those sort of things 
wrong, I am right not to go to them. It is 
Ronald /' she added, in a lower voice, "who 
says I am ' straitlaced, and too particular/ He 
talked a great deal about it the other day." 

** Shall I tell you something, my dear ? " — but 
without waiting for an answer. Miss Brodie con- 
tinued to say — 

" Deep down in his heart, whatever he may 
say to the contrary, Sir Ronald knows you are 
right, and, what's more, he longs to be right 
himself. But take my advice, my dear — the ad- 
vice of an old woman quite old enough to be 
your grandmother — and don't talk too much 
on these subjects with him ; pray for him as 
much as you like, and show him by your life 
whose yoii are, and whom you serve. But I 
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think — and remember I have lived long enough 
and have seen a good deal of life — these reli- 
gious discussions and controversies between 
young men and maidens are dangerous things, 
and I often think that in these days of doing 
good to the soul, a good deal of harm to the 
body is quite overlooked ; and very often, when 
a young girl or young man are imagining they 
are doing all for God's glory, and are only 
in earnest for the welfare of an immortal soul, 
they are drawn so closely together that often a 
tenderness and affection springs up, and, instead 
of God having the first place, self steps in. You 
must not mistake me, and put down your 
grannie as a prim old maid. I love to see young 
people happy ; but in my time I have seen a 
good deal of misery arise from young men and 
maidens getting intimate over their Bibles, and 
seeking each other's advice for an explanation 
of this verse and that verse. If they would keep 
strictly to God's Word, all well and good ; but 
I think, other conversation often follows — and, 
indeed, I think, much as Christian sympathy and 
teaching is to be appreciated, God is His own 
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interpreter, and he or she who seeks diligently 
for the light of His Holy Spirit will and must 
be taught." 

** You don't think it wrong, do you, grannie, 
to have Bible readings together? I used to 
enjoy, more than I can tell you, our evenings 
when my dear aunt, my mother, and you, Mr 
Brodie, and Colonel Dalston used to read God's 
Word together in those long winter evenings 
last year." 

" My dear, that was a different thing. I think 
an hour spent over God's Word in company with 
Christians is most refreshing. ' Seek ye out of 
the book of the Lord/ Lend me your Bible, my 
dear. Thank you. Would you kindly read me 
those verses" — and Vere, read from the third 
chapter of Malachi — 

" ' Then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another ; and the Lord hearkened and 
heard it, and a book of remembrance was writ- 
ten before Him for them that feared the Lord 
and thought upon His name. 

"'And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
^osts, in that day when I make up my jewels. 
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and I will spare them, as a man spareth his own 
son that serveth him.* There; is not that a 
grand promise for Christians ? and nothing can 
be sweeter or more refreshing than meeting 
with those who love Him, and searching into 
His Word. But what I am speaking against, is 
that spirit of appropriating, which I have so 
often seen amongst young Christians — a maiden 
making a spiritual adviser of some young man, 
or vice versa. I can assure you, I have noticed 
as much flirting under the garb of religion as 
in the world ; and, to say the least of it, it is 
very imprudent — besides casting reproach on 
the name of Christ, for worldly people are quick 
to notice such things — and, indeed, a young 
friend of mine once said in my hearing, 'Well, 
I should not mind going in for Christianity, 
if I could get such and such a girl to take the 
same interest in my soul as she does in so and so.* 
Now, if a man or woman are only anxious about 
their souls as long as some fleshly arm is 
stretched out to help them, they are building 
their house upon the sand, and great will be 
the fall of it" 
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'* Then, do you think girls and young men 
should never talk on religious matters ? " 

'* No, no ; I don't say that — and far be it from 
me to underrate any good influence, or to keep 
back any one from becoming an instrument in 
the Lord's hand of doing good. *A word in 
season' — how good it is ; but I do say it requires 
extreme caution, prudence, and a most perfect 
and simple dependence on God alone, if any 
real lasting good is to be done, and I think when 
it comes to young people taking walks together, 
and being alone together for the sake of getting 
advice about their souls, it is, to say the least of 
it, treading on dangerous ground." 

"But, grannie, pardon me; and don't think 
me disagreeable if I say I don't quite see why 
you have said all this to me. I am quite sure I 
am not flirting with any one " 

'* That I am quite sure of, my dear; and maybe 
I 'm a stupid, blundering old woman, and have 
just confused you instead of doing any good." 

" No, indeed, I won't allow that ; and I do 
understand and appreciate what you have said, 
and am sure there is a great deal of truth in it ; 
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but why did you say it all to me ? Have I done 

anything to make you think?" here Vere 

stopped. 

'* No, my dear ; not you — indeed, not you ; 
but shall I speak plainly ? " 

" Please do." 

" Even at the risk of annoying, and perhaps 
offending you ? " 

"Grannie! you could not You know you 
could not do either the one or the other. If you 
tell me some wholesome truth, I may perhaps 
feel cross for a moment or two, and yet all the 
time be very grateful to you." 

"I am not going to tell you anything, my 
dear. I am anxious to ask you a ques- 
tion." 

'* I *m all attention — for you are exciting my 
curiosity to a great extent ; " and Vere looked 
up laughingly in the sweet old face, slightly 
turned from her. 

*' Has it never struck you, my dear, that this 
riding and going about so much together may 
be dangerous for you two young things ? " 

" How, grannie ? " 
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But Vere's conscience smote her as she asked 
the question. 

** They say the Scotch always answer by 
questions ; so I will just put one more before you, 
my dear. Would you marry Sir Ronald, if he 
asked you to be his wife } " 

For a moment or two Vere did not answer ; 
then in a low voice, and without looking up, she 
replied — 

" Don't think me rude, grannie — I don't intend 
to be so — ^but will it not be time to answer that 

question when Ronald" but she could say 

no more. 

" My dear," said the old lady, laying her hand 
tenderly on the bright young head laid on 
her knee ; " that answer would do for some 
people, but not for one who has known you as 
long and loved you as tenderly as your old 
grannie ; and, oh, I do want to save you from 
reproaching yourself by and by." 

" Grannie, grannie 1 I know what you mean, 
and I will be as honest with you as you are with 
me. If I loved a man with my whole heart, and 
he was not a decided Christian, I could not — 
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dare not marry him. I am so often weak and 
wavering, and am one of such little faith, I could 
not trust myself not to get entangled again with 
the things of this world were I to do so." 

" It would be running into temptation, dear 
child — runnjng straight into temptation — and 
who could afford to do that } Not one. ' Be ye 
not unequally yoked,* says the inspired apostle. 
That you may be spared this great, great trial 
is why I warn you." 

"But, grannie, I must just say one thing — 
there is really no fear ; for Ronald does not, I 
am sure, care one bit for me in that way now. 
I *m quitje sure he does not ; he is always laugh- 
ing at and ridiculing my ' new ideas,* as he calls 
them." 

"My dear, don't tell me!" replied the old 
lady, almost impatiently ; " but I don't want to 
talk on the subject. All I say is, Be careful." 

" O grannie ! " exclaimed Vere, starting to her 
feet; "see, here come Mr Brodie, Airlie, and 
Ronald." 

" The minister ! my dear. Surely no ! and the 
cloth not yet laid. What shall I do ? This conies 
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of my havering and maundering on in this fashion, 
and most likely done more harm than good," she 
added, uneasily, as she glanced at the heightened 
colour on Vere*s face." 

"You are a dear, good grannie; that's what 
you are," answered Vere, kissing her fondly; 
" and if you will let me, I shall like to stay and 
have luncheon with you." 

" I *m no sure, my dear," replied Miss Brodie, 
whose Scotch accent always became stronger 
and stronger when she was in the least excited ; 
" I 'm no sure that I Ve anything in the house 
good enough to set before you." 

"Oh! how can you say so, with all that 
splendid honey and butter, and white and brown 
loaves, I saw just now — not to mention the mas- 
ter's oat-cakes." 

"Vere! Vere! what an age you Ve been here 1" 
and Airlie came limping into the room as fast 
as he could. "Who do you think is coming 
soon } " 

" To be sure," interrupted Miss Brodie ; "just 
think of my forgetting to tell her." 

"Be so good as to continue to forget, then, 
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Grannie Brodie, for I want to tell her my- 
self." 

" You imperative boy!" was the reply — but the 
old lady smiled as she spoke, and disappeared to 
look after her brother's dinner. 

" Yes ; try and guess, Vere," said Ronald. 

" Look here, Vere ; who does this } " — and Airlie 
stood on a footstool, and opening a book, 
screamed out, "Glory, hallelujah!" several times 
as loud as he could, shaking his head from side 
to side, and ending by throwing the book high 
up in the air, and catching it on the large end 
of his crutch. 

" I don't know any one who acts in that insane 
manner, Airlie," answered Vere, quietly. 

" I do, then," said Ronald, laughingly. 

"No, no; that's stretching the line too far, 
my laddies," said the minister. 

"It isn't, Mr Brodie; not one bit, and you 
know that yourself." 

" Mind your manners, Airlie. I '11 no have 
you speaking in that way. The colonel may be 
a wee bit mistaken — and I 'm no saying he is 
not — but he 's a good man for all that, and I shall 
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be very glad to see him here for one." — '* And 
Miss Brodie and Miss Lowther for three," mut- 
tered Ronald. Not heeding, or perhaps not 
perceiving the interruption, Mr Brodie went on 
to improve the occasion, and informed Airlie 
he wished in some respects he was like him. 

"Well, I should not mind his strong figure 
and straight legs," replied the boy, shrieking 
with laughter ; " but that *s all. He is an old, 
canting, Methodistical, psalm-singing humbug, 

and " 

< 

" Airlie, I will not have you speak so," said 
Vere, indignantly ; " if for no other reason, the 
fact that he was my dear aunt's friend, ought 
to be sufficient to keep you from saying such 
unkind and unjust things." 

" She is right, Airlie, and we are wrong. It is 
just luncheon time ; let us be off. Are you ready, 
Vere ? " asked Ronald. 

" No ; I am staying here for a little longer," 
was the grave reply. 

" Aunt Lucia particularly desired that you 
were to go back with us ; and it 's very wicked to 
disobey your parents," called out Airlie. 
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" Did she really ? " and Vere looked at Ronald. 

" Yes ; I heard her, rather complaining of your 
long absence. I think, perhaps, you had better 
come." 

" Miss Lowther, if she likes,' can see the 
colonel's letter ; " and Mr Brodie put it in her 
hand. " Take it with you, and return it at your 
pleasure." 

" Put it in your pocket, Vere, I implore you, 
and read it by and by. Such a hand as he writes I 
it takes one a month of Sundays to decypher 
it," and Ronald turned away impatiently. 

"Mr Brodie, will you please tell your sister 
that I hope to come here to-morrow for lun- 
cheon, but that I must return home now on 
account of my mother } Give her my love, and 
say I am very sorry not to stay." 

" I will give her your message, Miss Lowther, 
and I am thinking you cannot be so sorry as 
we are." 

As they, walked up the avenue, Mrs Lowther 
met them. 

"Vere, my dear child, what do you find so 
interesting in that old Miss Brodie as to keep 
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you for two whole hours away from me ? You 
forget it^s rather dull all alone here; and I 
was so anxious to get a good long walk this 
morning/' 

" O mother, dear ! I am sorry. How selfish I 
have been ; but, do let us go out this afternoon. 
I should enjoy a good long walk with you above 
all things." 

" Then I shall be done out of my ride by Miss 
Brodie, for I had quite counted upon taking you 
ever so far on * Swift * this afternoon. What an 
old bore she is." 

*' I could not have ridden to-day, Ronald, 
supposing I had not been at the manse this 
morning, for I have something to do in the 
village, which has been neglected too long." 

*' What sort of thing ? " 

" Never mind just now. I am so hungry, I 
want my luncheon." 

'* Don't be mysterious, Vere — I dislike 
mysteries. Say what it is," interrupted Mrs 
Lowther. 

" It is only to go and see some sick 
people." 
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" What *s the matter with them — nothing 
infectious, I hope ? " 

" Don't be alarmed, Aunt Lucia. I should 
have heard before now if it had been," said 
Ronald, quietly. 

" Oh no ; it 's the poor old Camerons. Dear 
Aunt Marion asked me to try and never miss 
a day in going to see them, she was so very 
anxious about them. Mrs Cameron is very ill, 
and very hard and blind." 

" Mind or body ? " asked Ronald. 

" Both, I fear." 

"Vere, Vere," sighed Mrs Lowther; "I wish I 
was as good as you are ; but I do dislike visiting 
amongst the poor. I cannot help it, and I have 
struggled against it; but the smells, and the 
children, and the not knowing what to say to 
them, makes it a more arduous, painful task 
than you can imagine. Marion always liked 
it, even before she grew so good. I believe 
I am sadly wicked; but I cannot help it. I 
really do wish there was something I could do, 
if only for her sake." 

" Dear mamma," and Vere kissed her tenderly ; 
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" you must let me do the visiting part for you, 
and you know how nicely you work. Perhaps 
you could make a shirt for poor old Cameron ; 
I don't believe he has more than one, and you 
would enjoy doing that." 

"Ah! well, I will think about it Perhaps I 
could ; but I am not over-fond of pricking my 
fingers ; it must be some fine material, not that 
coarse blue checked stuff." 

" No, no, Aunt Lucia," exclaimed Airlie ; "that 
won't do at all. It must be the very coarsest sack- 
cloth kind of stuff you can get, or else there will 
be no merit in it. Remember, for every prick 
you give your poor finger, a step nearer heaven 
will be the reward. Eh, Aunt Lucia; is not that 
about it ? I am sure I saw something of that 

* 

sort in that red-backed manual of devotions 
lying on your dressing-table — not in those words 
exactly, but all meaning the same thing. And 
if there *s any truth in it, why, what a deal of 
compensation I ought to get for my crutches. 
Ought I not ? 

" You are too young and silly to talk on such 
solemn subjects, Airlie; and you rattle on so 
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fast at times, that you don't think before you 
speak, or you could not say such nonsensical 
things." 

" Humph ! Aunt Lucia. So that 's your 
opinion. I gave you credit for being longer 
sighted," grumbled out Airlie, as he went tum- 
bling up the front-door steps, and across the 
hall after her into the dining-room. 

" Aunt Lucia, have some rabbit-pie — and you 
will require two glasses of sherry to fortify you 
for the news you will soon hear," called out 
Ronald from a side-table. 

" What news } Do be quick and tell me." 

" Only that there will soon be a visitor here ; 
and if you won't have to go visiting amongst 
the poor, and give tracts away by the dozen, 
I 'm much mistaken." 

" What do you mean ? You have grown so 
silly lately, Ronald, I cannot make you out ! " 

Ronald, Airlie, and Vere all laughed heartily; 
but Mrs Lowther not quite seeming to like it, 
Vere hastened to tell her — 

" It ^s only Colonel Dalston, mother. You are 
right ; they are very silly, both of them," 
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" Onfy Colonel Dalston ! my dear— Vere ! - 

Poor Mrs Lowther^s face of genuine alarm was 
too much for the young people, and the room 
rang with their laughter. 

** How do you know he is coming?" she in- 
quired. 

"Vere has got a letter from him in her 
pocket," said Airlie, mischievously. 

''Why; you don't mean to say he has been 
writing to Vere ? " 

" Don't listen to either of those two, mamma ; 
this letter is written to Mr Brodie, and if you 
like I can read it to you." 

" Is it very long ? " 

" I have not looked at it yet ; but I am quite 
sure it won't be — ^he is not the sort of man to 
waste time in superfluous words," and Vere gave 
the letter to her mother. 

" My dear child, you must really translate the 
handwriting yourself; it may be my stupidity, 
but it is quite beyond my capabilities of decy- 
phering." 

** That's just what I say; read it out, Vere, 
and get it over," said Ronald. 
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Vere read as follows : — 

" My Dear Sir,— Being in this part of the 
country, I should like to avail myself of the 
kind invitation you gave me last year, and go to 
you for a day or two next week, I need scarcely 
say that my desire is to be about my Master's 
work, and I am very anxious to see what can be 
done amongst my old friends the fishermen. 
Believing that you agree with me in recognising 
the harvest to be plenteous but the labourers 
few, I am sure you will wish me God speed — as 
I do you. Time is short, eternity long, and there 
are many precious souls to be gathered in. Oh, 
when I realise the great fact — Jesus died for me, 
that He has bought me, and washed me from 
my sins in His own blood— how can I, how dare 
I, do anything else but give my time and service 
to Him who has done all for me. And what a 
Master He is — so patient, so long-suffering, and 
so rich in giving. 

" Glory, honour, praise and power be unto our 
Lord for ever : that He may bless with His most 
precious gift of peace — that peace which passeth 
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all understanding — you, your sister, and all at 
Dunbeath. — I am, my dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

" F. Dalston." 

" It *s the letter of a manly, true-hearted fel- 
low," exclaimed Ronald. ** I am quite sure the 
fault lies in me, not in him ; perhaps I may grow 
different some day, I have tried so often," he 
added in a low voice to Vere, ''that I have 
almost given it up in despair. I hate going one 
step forward and two back. Do you think, if 
you took me in hand, you could make a good 
repair of me ? I want mending sadly." 

" There is One far more able and willing than 
I am. Go to Him, Ronald— do go to Him," 
answered Vere, in the same tone. 

" Give me the letter, Vere ; I want to see if I 
can make it out myself. I declare, Airlie, it*is 
not such a bad hand," and Ronald held it to- 
wards his brother. " Let us see where he is — 
Blairrower 1 Why, quite close — oh, I must ask 
him here-7-it would be most uncivil not to do so, 
and who knows but that he might do us all good ? 
— besides, next week, I shall be busy amongst 
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the pheasants, so he won't be much in my 
way." 

" No ; but he will in mine," growled out Airlie ; * 
"and I*m afraid of him." 

'* Afraid of him ! " exclaimed Vere in surprise. 
" What do you mean ? I thought you were 
afraid of nobody ! " 

"Well, I don't mean exactly afraid ; but I don't 
want to become infected with his views, and con- 
sider myself obliged to go climbing up tall rocks 
to preach to the multitude." 

" No fear of that," said Ronald, laughing 
heartily. " Come along, old fellow, and take a 
look at my new breechloader. It's a grand 
one. I wonder if old Dalston is a good shot } 
I fancy he ought to be. He has got a good 
steady eye of his own. Don't you remember, 
Vere, how he used to look us through and 
through, and then generally ended with a kind 
smile. I suspect he knew we always wished to 
avoid him." 

" And he was not far wrong, was he ? I never 
felt so frightened in all my life at any one as I 
did at him." 
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" Yes ; I remember you would sooner go 
the short cut through the fields amongst the 
rampageous cows than face him, and I was 
equally as bad. You were too little, Airlie, to 
mind." 

" I was not so very little," was the somewhat 
indignant reply; " I was twelve years old ; but I 
declare I think I liked him better then than I do 
now. I used to enjoy hearing him sing. If they 
have any pretty hymns, I shall be obliged to go 
and listen ; but I know how I can manage with- 
out ever being found out. I Ve half a mind to 
tell you my secret, Ronald — no, I wont — not 
yet. Come along, old man. I *m tired of sitting 
here ; and Aunt Lucia and Vere have gone." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LETTER FOR COLONEL DALSTON. 
" Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ?" 

IN a small farm-house, about a mile from the 
village of Dunbeath, in a low-ceilinged room, 
scantily furnished with a round deal-table, on 
which lay an open Bible, knelt a man, wrestling 
aloud in prayer, and not so much for others 
as for himself — "Give Thy servant a word, 
Lord — a word in season for some sin-sick soul. 
Subdue self. Let Thy honour and glory be my 
first thought ; the spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
very weak, very, very weak. Oh I be ThoU my 
all in all. May the Lord Jesus have the first 
and foremost place in this poor heart — then 
come what may, all must be well. Let not Thy 
servant deceive himself, Lord. Grant, oh grant. 
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I beseech Thee, that the furtherance of the 
spread of Thy kingdom, and the gathering in of 
souls, may be my first desire ; and that the other 
object for which I have come hither may indeed 
be subordinate to this. Thou, O God, who seest 
the secrets and motives of all hearts, knowest 
that this is the desire and longing of mine — ^that 
Thou wilt grant it for Thy Son's sake I firmly 
believe ; so, trusting in the power of Thy Spirit 
to teach and quicken, and leaning entirely on 
Thy promises to save and bless, I will now go 
forward to do Thy work, leaving all to Thy holy 
will and pleasure, and trusting Thee, my Father, 
for the present and the future. It is Thy work, 
Lord ; and I want it to be Thine alone — nothing 
of man, all of Thee. Oh, then, give Thy 
servant a blessing, and a word straight from 

Thee" 

A knock at the door caused him to rise from 
his knees, and on opening it, a farm-servant put 
a note into his hands, informing him that the 
servant was waiting for an answer. Colonel 
Dalston — for it was he — broke the seal, and 
hastily glancing his eye over the paper, told the 
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groom, who was waiting outside, he would answer 
the letter in person. 

*' Why, it *s you, Tom ! " he added. " How you 
have grown ! I should hardly have recognised 
you." 

" I thought you did not, sir," replied the^ 
young man, touching his hat and smiling with 
pleasure ; " I made bold to stay a minute, for I 
was longing to get a word from you. I have not 
forgotten you, sir, nor the Crag Cave." 

" I am glad of that, my lad ; but are you look- 
mg up ? 

" Not as I should wish, sir ; but I want to do 
so very badly. You see, sir, one 's so alone, now 
her ladyship has gone. Mrs Donaldson and 
Miss Lowther are the only ones as ever says a 
good word to us, and it *s not often as they get 
the opportunity. Mr Brodie comes once in six 
months, and speaks to us all round, but we get 
rather tired on it" 

"You have the Master to go to, Tom — ^who is 
able and willing to teach you all things, and 
who casts none out" 

"I*m not what I should be, sir;" and poor 
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Tom hung down his head, as he slowly turned 
his horse round. 

"There's none that doeth good — no, not one ! 
— but, oh, the comfort of it. The Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all — of us all 1 Well, 
I must not keep you and the horse any longer. 
Tell Mrs Lowther I hope to call on her to- 
morrow ; and, Tom, there will be a meeting to- 
night at seven o'clock in the Crag Cave." 

"Hurrah!" exclaimed Tom. ''I am glad! 
I Ve got my hymn-book still — the one as you 
gave me, sir. I beg your pardon for speaking 
so free, but I can't help it. I must let father and 
mother know about this here meeting — they will 
be glad;" and, touching his hat, Tom galloped 
off. 

" Holy Spirit, guide him into all truth!" was 
Colonel Dalston's mental prayer, as he watched 
the young lad for a moment fast disappearing 
from sight ; then returning to his room, he took 
Mrs Lowther's letter from his pocket, and read 
as follows : — 

" DUNBEATH, October 29M, 

" Dear Colonel Dalston,— We have heard 
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from Mr Brodie that you are amongst us again. 
Ronald and Airlie, my daughter and I, all unite 
in hoping you will make Dunbeath House your 
headquarters. You will have heard that my 
dear sister has been taken from us. She died so 
happily — may my last end be like her*s. I trust 
you are not over-tiring yourself with your nume- 
rous meetings. With kind regards from us all. 
— I am, dear Colonel Dalston, yours very truly, 

"L. LOWTHER." 

"Dunbeath House my headquarters!" He 
uttered these words slowly and thoughtfully, 
whilst deliberately refolding the note — then, after 
holding it for a full minute in his hand, he put it 
back into his pocket, and with a sigh threw him- 
self into his chair, exclaiming, *' I could wish not 
to have seen this until after our meeting ; but the 
Lord has willed it otherwise. Curious this invi- 
tation should have come, and very contrary to 
my expectations. Lord, what would'st Thou 
have me to do ? Well, well ; I have until to- 
morrow to decide. He will show me the way." 
And taking up his Bible, he continued reading 
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and praying alternately, until looking at his 
watch, he saw it was half-past six. 

"A full moon to-night, I see by the almanac 
— no lanterns needed. I *11 take my warm coat, 
though, and my trusty stick. Dear me 1 this is a 
bad habit of mine, talking so much to myself ; it 
comes from living so much alone. Will it always 
be so, I wonder ? ** And for an instant he stood 
still, fidgetting from hand to hand the gloves he 
had just taken up, whilst a tender, softened 
look lit up for a moment the grave face, which, 
when at rest, was almost stern from its expres- 
sion of intense, earnest thoughtfulness and deci- 
sion. His was the face of a man who had seen 
much of life — little of the bright, most of the 
sorrowful side— one who had suffered, and would 
suffer deeply and strongly, and all the more so 
because silently and quietly. By many he was 
hardly judged— cold, proud, reserved, was often 
the world's estimate of him ; but the Lord knew 
differently. Ah ! how many are judged harshly, 
and condemned unjustly ; we are so apt to form 
our own opinions and judgments, forgetting it is 
given to us only to see the outside, whilst the 
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Lord looketh at the hearts. Oh ! for more 
charity, more Christian love, more long-suffering. 
Did God but treat us as we often do even our 
best earthly friend, when lannoyed or vexed, 
what would become of us ? Oh ! these cold 
looks, these freezing words, these sharp retorts, 
these careless sentences — shafts thrown at ran- 
dom, yet wounding deeply — ^this way of looking 
from no point of view but our own, this want of 
forbearance one towards another, this lack of 
doing as we would be done by — nay, even the 
rigidity with which we act up to that we con- 
ceive to be our duty, never swerving from what 
we may esteem— often justly so — the rightful, 
proper course, yet where a little loving, tender 
dealing might smooth a rough and weary 
journey, and lighten the burden of some aching, 
sorrow-stricken heart. 

Oh ! dear readers, if only we were more like 
the Master — if only we were more desirous of 
cultivating His Spirit — if, from His great love 
constraining us, we were more anxious both as to 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of our fellow- 
creatures — day by day, endeavouring to do all 
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that lies in our power, if only by a word or look, 
to cheer and help the suffering one, or to raise 
the fallen — ^how different this world would be I 
— happier ourselves, happier those around us. 

Punctual to a moment, Colonel Dalston 
arrived at Crag Cave. It was an immense 
cavern in the solid rock, both wide and running 
back a long way. There were now over a 
hundred people gathered together, and it was 
capable of containing many more. That it had 
at one time been the resort of smugglers, was 
generally believed in Dunbeath. It was a 
striking sight to see the fishermen, with their 
wives, many of the surrounding farm-servants, 
almost all the villagers who could get away, 
with several from the neighbouring villages, all 
met together to hear the good news of the 
gospel. The cave, now lit up with candles 
suspended all along the roof and fasteiled to 
the sides, looked, in the still evening light, 
strangely picturesque. To illuminate the back 
part of the cave was quite impossible, it receded 
so far; and, owing to there being large, deep 
holes, full of water, the cavern was railed off 
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at a certain distance from the entrance by thick 
wooden boards, firmly secured. 

The light was shining full upon Colonel 
Dalston, as he distributed papers of hymns 
amongst those present, when Ronald and Airlie, 
in their little boat, rested on their oars, and at 
some distance from the shore, — although near 
enough to see all that was going on without 
fear of being seen, — ^watched the proceedings. 

"What a picture that would make," exclaimed 
Ronald, as like one person they all rose to their 
feet on Colonel Dalston giving out the hymn. 

" A little nearer, Airlie, I should like to hear 
the words," and, with a stroke or two, they got 
almost on to the pebbly beach. 

" Halloa ! look there," suddenly exclaimed 
Airlie ; " if that 's not old Brodie and his sister 
sneaking round the corner, I 'm much mistaken ; 
he looks rather conscious. And see her face with 
the light on it; it 's actually beaming. Well done, 
Miss Brodie ; you Ve got the desire of your heart 
— the minister to go and hear the Colonel. I 
wonder how she has mans^ed it ? " 

" Hush," said Ronald; "never mind old Brodie 
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and his sister, I want to listen to the hymn;" — 
and wondrous sweet it sounded, as uprose from 
those many voices these words — 

" I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto me and rest ; 
Lay down thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon my breast 

^ I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad ; 
I found in Ilim a resting-place. 
And He has made me glad. 

** I heard the voice of Jesus say. 
Behold, I freely give 
The living water — thirsty one, 
Stoop down, and drink, and live, 

• 

" I came to Jesus, and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream ; 
My thiist was quenched, my soul revived. 
And now I live in Him. 

***I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
I am this dark world's light ; 
Look unto me, thy mom shall riae^ 
And all thy days be bright 

'' I looked to Jesus, and I found 

In Him my star, my sun ; 
' And in that light of life I '11 walk, 

Till travelling days are done." 
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Almost each word they heard distinctly, and 
it was not until all inside the cave were kneeling 
in prayer, that Ronald turned the boat home- 
wards. 

"Our mother's favourite hymn and air," he 
said, softly. 

" I thought so — Belmont, was it not ? " asked 
Airlie. 

" Yes ; if it was not for keeping dinner wait- 
ing, I declare I could go back to them, and 
hear what he has to say. He 's a fine old fellow 
after all, Airlie." His face looked quite grand 
in that light, " He reminded me, somehow, of 
the picture we have in the dining-room of 
Oliver Cromwell." 

" Ah ! I see what you mean," replied Airlie, 
carelessly ; " but don't go back again, whatever 
you do, for I am precious hungry, and we shall 
have enough of him if he comes to the house. 
I believe he '11 make us all good in spite of our- 
selves ; and it will be such a bore to have to hold 
forth, and sing psalms all day, and have a long 
face like old Donaldson's. Here we are — I 
can't see where the hook is, to fasten the. chain 
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to. Strike a match, Ronald — no, it 's all right 
— I've managed it. Now you must lend me 
your arm, for I 'm horribly cramped with sitting 
such a length of time in this boat. Shall we 
tell Vere where we have been ? " 

" No, not on any account ; she will be going 
off there directly after dinner or something, and 
our whole evening will J)e spoilt. I beg you 
won't, Airlie." 

" I believe you 're afraid of her falling in love 
with Colonel Dalston t " laughed the boy. 

** Don't be silly, laddie," was the half angry 
answer ; " not that I am quite sure she is not 
so already. Those sort of good people always 
tumble together somehow," sighed Ronald, 

"To tell you the truth," said Airlie, more 
seriously, " I believe he is fond of her." 

" Fond of her I of course he is — but not in 
that way; why he's old enough to be her 
grandfather. What makes you think such a 
thing ? " 

" I don't know, except that when he was here, 
he always used to avoid her." 

"One way of showing he cared for her," 
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laughed Ronald ; " if that 's all, I 'm pretty easy 
on the subject," 

"I don't know that," replied Airlie, who 
rather piqued himself on his powers of discern- 
ment ; " he is different to most men." 

" I wish we had never asked him here," said 
Ronald, moodily, 

"Why, what does it matter to you?" asked 
Airlie, in surprise. " You might be her guardian 
from the way you speak. He is well off — not so 
very old — she likes his preachings and pray- 
ings, so why should she not marry him as well 
as anybody else ? *' 

" Why not ? " answered Ronald, as on reaching 
the house he proceeded to his room to dress for 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ESCAPE FROM THE TIDE. 

WHEN Mrs Lowther and Vere came doww 
to breakfast the next morning, they 
found Ronald had started an hour earlier for a 
friend's house, where he had been asked for a 
day's shooting. Airlie, as was often the case, 
did not make his appearance until breakfast 
was half over, and seemed very thoughtful. 

" I met Colonel Dalston a little time ago," he 
said, at length. " Ronald took me part of the 
way with him in the dog-cart, so I came across 
the Colonel just by the stone-bridge; he was 
pitching it into Tom like anything." 

"What for?" asked his aunt. "What has 
poor Tom been doing ? " 

" Nothing that I am aware of. I don't mean 
scolding him ; but talking no end of good, and 
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that sort of thing. Tom looked as though he 
liked it ; he never took his eyes off his face, and 
was as grave as twenty-four judges, instead of 
always grinning as he generally does; he will 
be converted next, I suppose," 

** Yes," answered Vere, gently ; " I believe he 
will. Aunt Marion took so much interest in 
him, and often prayed for that lad." 

" Did she ? That alters the case," he added 
in a low voice. " I won't say another word. I 
don't know what has come over me, Vere — I 
am so wicked ; I can feel it perfectly. I seem 
to hate good things ; I *m as hard as a stone ; 
and I know I'm all wrong, and yet I don't 
care about being different. It 's these crutches," 
he continued, with an impatient kick at them 
as they laid on the floor beside his chair. " If 
God had ever loved me, do you think He would 
have made me a cripple — a poor, wretched being 
like this ? Oh 1 no one knows how I detest 
and spurn myself — able to do nothing — nothing 
at all. Of course, you are horribly shocked — I 
can see it in your face; but you don't know how 
hard it is to bear. It 's very fine to be good, 
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when you have every thing you want; but 
it's not so easy when — there — I won't shock 
you any more ; give me some tea," he added, 
quickly. 

" I *m not shocked, Airlie ; I am only so, so 
sorry." 

'*0h, don't be sorry," he answered, impetu- 
ously, with something between a laugh and a 
sob ; " it 's all right, of course, and I was wrong to 
speak as I did. But I do miss my mother so 
badly at times, and this is one of my bad morn- 
ings. I — I " and pushing the cup of tea 

away that Vere offered him, he covered his face 
with his hands. 

Mrs Lowther looked up from her letters. 

** Have you finished, dear children?" she asked. 

"In a moment," answered Airlie, sitting up 
directly, " Don't you wait. Aunt Lucia ; Vere 
will look after me, and it's stupid work for you 
watching me eating. Before I forget though, 
I must tell you, that Colonel Dalston says he 
will be very glad to come here to-morrow — to- 
day he is at the manse." 

"To-morrow 1 at what time did he say?" 
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"Yes; he mentioned some hour, but I forget 
Look here, Aunt Lucia, you won't put him next 
door to me, will you ? I shall be kept awake 
half the night by his sighings and groanings and 
weepings over the unreclaimed ones," 

*'I will take care you are not disturbed," 
laughed Mrs Lowthen 

Some hours later, Donaldson tapped at the 
drawing-room door, " I 'm sorry to disturb you ; 
but can you tell me, ma'am, or you, Miss Vere, 
where Mr Airlie is ? " 

"Here, on the sofa in the window; what a 

blind old thing you are growing. I 'm busy at 

my Hecuba for Mr Brodie ; so don't disturb me. 

What do you want?" he shouted, as she re- 

» treated to the door. 

" I 'm no wanting to interrupt you, my dear. 
I only came to " 

" ' Only came to ' — now don't prevaricate. 
You know you only wanted to see what we were 
all up to ! Come along and translate a bit of 
Hecuba forme — ^you know all about Hector, and 
Andromede, and Julius Caesar, and the whole 
troop of them, don't you ? " 
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" Now, now, Master Airlie," laughed the old 
woman, who generally took his teasings in good 
part; "you know I never heard tell on them in 
all my life." 

" I never said you had heard tell on them." I 
merely asked you the simple question, whether or 
not you were acquainted with Aristotle, Homer, 
Euripides, Demosthenes, and so on ; because, if 
not, your education has been sadly neglected." 

"Master Airlie, my dear, I really have not 
time or inclination for nonsense. I Ve just come 
to say that this is the day for the curative waters 
to be opened again — and the people are flocking 
to the springs from far and near — so I thought 
may be you would all like to go and have a peep 
at them ; it 's not a sight you meet with every 
day." 

" Indeed it *s not," exclaimed Airlie, eagerly, 
rising from the sofa. 

" Mrs Lowther and Miss Vere should come 
too," said Donaldson before leaving the room, 

*' They shall — thank you for letting me know. 
Look here. Aunt Lucia, I must explain what 
all this is about." 
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** Well, my dear boy, it does need some expla- 
nation. I have no idea what it means." 

" Then, I will tell you. Many years ago, in the 
time of the old Indian, Sir Roderick — about the 
year sixteen hundred, I suppose — ^there was dis- 
covered — who by, I don't know, but by some 
old man, or woman, or child, or somebody — 
a hot spring in that part of the old field which 
comes close down on to the shore, some distance 
from the Crag Cave. They were digging there 
for clay or peat or something, when they came 
upon this hot spring ; and how' it came about, I 
don't know — history does not relate — but it was 
soon found out that this water possessed a marvel- 
lous power of healing ; and the fame of it spread 
so far and wide that hundreds and hundreds of 
poor dilapidated creatures used to come flock- 
ing to the spring to be cured of their diseases ; 
and it made such a bother and a fuss that at last 
it was agreed to shut the place up, and only 
open it now and then — once in five years or 
thereabouts. I can remember the last opening 
very well. It's a wonderful sight. You see the 
maimed, halt, and blind there to your heart's 
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content. The poor people all round are so 
frightfully superstitious about it — they think, if 
they only can carry a little of the water away, 
and administer it to the sick ones at home, it 
will cure them, I wonder, if I bathed in it every 
day, whether or not it would cure me I Well, 
will you come, Aunt Lucia, and see the sight ? *' 

His aunt hesitated — 

" Are you sure there won't be infectious people 
there ? " 

" No ; I 'm not at all sure of anything," was the 
unsatisfactory answer. "Vere, you will come; 
won't you? I shall want your arm over the 
stones, for we shall walk round by the shore- 
it 's the nearest way." 

" Round by the shore on this dangerous coast I 
Then I am sure I won't go, nor allow Vere to go 
either. You know, Airlie, you can't see the tide 
coming up for those projecting cliffs and rocks, 
and it may overtake you long before you are 
aware of it ; and then, where would you be ? " 

**In the water, I suppose," replied the boy, drily. 

" Well, then, I am sure I would rather Vere 
did not go," 
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" Dear mamma, I don't think there will be any 
danger; but Donaldson will be with us, and she 
knows the coast well. I will just go and ask 
her." 

" I shall go, either with, or without you," called 
out Airlie. 

In a few minutes, Vere returned, " Donaldson 
says it does not take more than twenty minutes 
to walk there, and the sea won't be in for a 
couple of hours yet. So we shall be quite safe, 
mother ; and if you think there is the least fear, 
you can easily send one of the men after us 
with the boat" 

" Very well, then, go," was the reply ; " but I 
really cannot. I have plenty to do at home, 
and, besides, I suppose I ought to wait in for 
Colonel Dalston." 

Vere, Airlie, and Donaldson much enjoyed 
their walk along the sandy, rocky shore, and in 
less than half an hour were at the hot springs. 
It was, indeed, a curious sight to see the throng 
of people, all waiting for their turn to drink of 
the waters, or to carry some away in the little 
pitchers and bottles they had with them. 
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" O Donaldson ! does it not remind you of the 
pool of Bethesda ?" asked Vere. 

*' I was just thinking of the same thing," was 
the reply. 

"If Colonel Dalston had had any sense, he 
would have been here to have said a word to 
these poor creatures," muttered Airlie to Vere ; 
" but it *s always the case with those extra 
good people, they are never in the way when 
they are wanted, and always when they are 
not." 

" Hush ! " whispered Vere. At the same mo- 
ment, there was a stir amongst the people, and 
Airlie's. face grew crimson as he saw the crowd 
open to admit Colonel Dalston, who, with his 
Bible under his arm, walked quietly to a slightly 
elevated piece of ground, and, after for a moment 
or two steadily gazing on those around, called 
out, in a clear, distinct voice, so as to be heard 
by every one — 

** Dear friends, it is not often we thus meet 
together. My Master has sent me here with a 
message for each one of you. Will you give me 
your attention for a few minutes, whilst I just tell 
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you what this scene now before me reminds me 
of?" 

" Ay, ay, that we will willingly," was the almost 
universal reply. 

Opening his Bible at the fifth chapter of the 
Gospel of Saint John, Colonel Dalston read 
thus— 

" ' There is at Jerusalem by the sheep market 
a pool, which is called in the Hebrew tongue 
Bethesda, having five porches. In these lay a 
great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, 
withered, waiting for the moving of the water. 
For an angel went down at a certain season into 
the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever 
then first after the troubling of the water stepped 
in was made whole of whatsoever disease he had. 
And a certain man was there, which had an in- 
firmity thirty and eight years. When Jesus saw 
him lie, and knew that he had been now a long 
time in that case, he saith unto him. Wilt thou 
be made whole ? The impotent man answered 
him. Sir, I have no man, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool ; but while I 
am coming, another steppeth down before me. 

M 
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Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed and 
walk. And immediately the man was made 
whole, and took up his bed and walked/ 

"Friends, you understand now what this 
picture before me reminds me of, and as heart 
answers to heart, I doubt not but that as you 
stand here, the same thought has so struck many 
of you. 

"Just as you have come together to try the 
efficacy of these waters, so, those many hundred 
years ago, did that multitude of poor sickly ones 
meet at the wonderful pool of Bethesda for the 
same purpose. Oh! from that time up to the 
present it has been, and ever will be, as long as 
this world endures, that the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind, the sin-sick^ sorrow-stricken soul 
is left amongst us. 

"It's a grand thing, friends, to get health. 
Who amongst us during some part of our lives 
have not known what bodily pain is ? What it is 
to lie awake night after night tossing about with 
painful, wasting sickness ; or, still worse, from the 
gnawing, restless agony of a suffering mind ? 
How often has the cry arisen from some of our 
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hearts, ' Would God it were morning I Would 
God it were evenl* This, more than likely, may 
have been the case with the poor man we read 
of in this chapter ; and I am sure it has been so 
with many of you. On many faces before me I 
can read of care, sorrow, anxiety, suffering. Ohl 
if it 's a grand thing to get health for these poor 
perishing bodies, what must it be — what is it to 
gain health for the soul ? that never-dying part 
of us which we read in God's holy Word — God, 
who cannot lie — lives for ever and ever ! 

" Oh, friends, think of this — this body which 
we think so much about, take so much trouble 
and pains about, can at the utmost last only 
eighty or ninety years, whilst the soul lives on 
through all the ages of eternity, either in unutter- 
able joy and bliss, or in woe and torment ever- 
lasting. 

" You who feel yourselves to be sinners, and 
yet are not reconciled to God, — who know as 
certainly as you stand there, that if death came 
upon you at this moment, you are not fit to 
enter into the presence of a just and holy God, — 
what to you is the pain of your body compared 
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to the terrible anguish which at times overtakes 
you, when the thought strikes you (as I know it 
does, or must, either sooner or later, every man, 
woman, and child amongst you), 'I may die 
soon. I cannot go on living for ever. I must 
die some day — where shall I go to ? I know my 
soul is unsaved, — whgt, oh ! what is to become 
of me ?* 

"Am I not right, friends ? Is there, I ask you 
solemnly and plainly — is there any pain, terror, 
or anguish so great, as the fear of death to an 
unsaved soul ? 

" I have gone through such agony myself, so 
I know all about it ; it is fearful, terrible ; and 
you who have undergone it feel that I speak the 
truth. But thanks be to God, He has given me 
a remedy. I have tried it, found it answer, and 
now the desire of my heart is to set it before 
you, that you may each accept it, and not you 
alone, but all the perishing sinners in this 
world. 

"Well, about the remedy. How eagerly, if we 
had some loathsome bodily disease, or infirmity 
of any kind, should we go' to that doctor, how- 
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ever far off he might be, supposing we were told 
for a certainty he had the power to cure us. 

"Friends, friends, are you so eager to be 
cured of your souFs sickness ? No doctor, how- 
ever great or famous he may be, knows as a fact 
that he can cure any man. He may feel hope- 
ful, he may even feel very confident ; but this 
clause there must always be — " if the Lord wills 
— if it please God, you may recover" — and often, 
after all possible care, the patient dies. 

** Now listen to the good news — there are some 
amongst you who may never hear the sound of 
my voice again, it is with many of you the first 
time we have met, and it may be the last down 
here ; as a dying creature, I speak to dying men 
and women. Oh 1 in my Master's name, I crave 
your attention. 

''Whilst that impotent man was lying near 
to the pool of Bethesda, Jesus was close beside 
him, Jesus the Son of God, Jesus the Saviour 
of mankind, and he knew it not. Whilst we 
stand round these waters, even at this moment 
whilst I am speaking the words, Christ Jesus is 
amongst us — and the very same question which 
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he asked of that poor crippled, impotent man, 
He is asking you now, and is waiting lovingly, 
patiently, for the answer — 'WiLT THOU BE 

MADE WHOLE?* 

** From your hardness of heart, your unbelief, 
your utter indifference, your past wicked lives, 
your sins which, like a great burden, are press- 
ing you to the earth, from all these will you be 
made whole ? WHOEVER you may be, WHAT- 
SOEVER you may be, the invitation is to you, 
'Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest;' the 
promise is, ' He that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out ; * and the remedy is, ' The 
blood of Jesus Christ, His (God's) Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin ; ' ' Though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow ; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool;' only 
obey this call, only accept His sacrifice on the 
cross, when He died 'the just for the unjust, to 
bring us to God,' for there, ' the 1-ord laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all.' All ! So no one 
here present need say — 'It was not for me 
Christ died.' Only try Him, only trust Him, 
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only put your case in His hands; never was 
there, never will there be, a physician like Him ; 
however imminent your danger, however great 
your need. He will carry you safely through. 
Believe in Him — accept Him — take Him as 
your own personal Saviour — the gift of God 
to a guilty hell-deserving world. * For God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.' So 
whatever your past life may have been, what- 
ever your present difficulties, cares, and troubles 
may be, if you will only now at this moment 
look up to him, and let your heart's cry be, 
'Lord, I come to Thee, take me as I am. I 
can do nothing for myself. Do with me what 
Thou wilt ; only melt me, mould me, subdue me, 
body, soul, and spirit, unto Thyself.' Then 
you also will know and prove for yourselves,^ 
even suppose your bodily health is failing yoa 
day by day, — the power, truth, and blessedness 
of those words, — * Christ Jesus makes thee 
whole.' 
" I feel I have spoken in a poor, halt, imperfect 
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way, and perhaps not helped any of you to see 
the blessed truths contained in this wondrous 
chapter ; but, dear friends, you have, I hope, 
all got Bibles ; so when you get home take out 
the book, and read over again these verses for 
yourselves, asking for the light of God's Holy 
Spirit to teach and make it clear to you. You 
may depend upon it, it will be time well be- 
stowed, and if you only go to Him in faith. He 
will send none empty away. I am sending 
round some papers of hymns, will you join with 
me in singing the one I shall name ? And may 
your hearts' desire and longing be expressed in 
the words you utter." 

The hymn chosen was the beautiful one of 
Whitfield's :— 

** I need Thee, precious Jesus, for I am full of sin, 
My soul is dark and guilty, my heart is dead within ; 
I need the cleansing fountain, where I can always flee. 
The blood of Christ most precious, the sinner's perfect plea. 

** I need Thee, precious Jesus, for I am very poor, 
A stranger and a pilgrim, I have no earthly store ; 
I need the love of Jesus, to cheer me on my way. 
To guide my doubting footsteps, to be my strength and stay. 

" I need Thee, precious Jesus, I need a friend like Thee, 
A friend to soothe and sympathise, a friend to care for me ; 
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I need the heart of Jesus, to feel each anxious care, 
To tell my every want, and all my sorrows share. 

• 

" I need Thee, precious Jesus, for I am very blind, 
A weak and foolish wanderer, with a dark and evil mind ; 
I need the light of Jesus, to thread the thorny road. 
To guide me safe to glory, where I shall see my God. 

As the words died away, and just before the 
call to prayer came, Vere turned and ' looked 
at Airlie. The tears were running down his 
cheeks, and his face was very white, and as he 
knelt down she fancied she heard him say, " I 
need thee." 

It was a short prayer, but such a one as our 
Father loves — bringing all present to him, 
through Jesus, the living way, and imploring the 
Holy Spirit's presence in every heart. 

Solemnly and thoughtfully each rose from 
their knees, and after receiving the tracts held 
out for them, the crowd quietly dispersed. 

" Rather more orderly than last time," Airlie 
remarked to Donaldson. 

** Yes, indeed,*' was the answer. " Oh ! he 's a 
good man yon, Master Airlie, and I 'm hoping 
you '11 say a word to him, my dear.'* 
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"All right, I will, when he has finished 
speaking to Miss Vere." 

" Airlie, Colonel Dalston wants to thank you 
for helping to distribute the tracts," said Vere, 
joining him, as he stood looking down into the 
hot well. 

"Why, there's nothing to thank me for,** 
replied the boy, frankly, as he raised his large 
eyes, and looked at her with the deep, far-off ex- 
pression she sometimes noticed in them. " It is 
you I must thank," he added, turning to Colonel 
Dalston, " for speaking as you have. It must re- 
quire a lot of courage, or faith, or something, and 
certainly the people seemed much impressed." 

" They are a large-hearted race about here,*' 
was the reply ; *' and, somehow, they always 
remind me of the Bereans, who were ' more noble 
than those of Thessalonica, in that they receive 
the Word with all readiness of mind.' Ah ! " he 
continued, " when I notice the willingness with 
which they attend to the things concerning their 
eternal welfare, it makes me feel how great is 
my responsibility, and how diligent I should be 
in setting the truth before them." 
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*' But why you more than any one else ? " 
asked Airlie, seriously. " Why do you consider 
yourself more bound than any other man to 
preach to people ? I am not asking this rudely, 
or out of mere curiosity. I really want to know." 

''Take my arm, then, as we go over this 
very rocky, stony ground, that is to say, if Miss 
Lowther will allow me to accompany her home } 
I see it must be a good deal shorter by the 
shore than the way I came." 

Laughingly, Vere gave consent, and she and 
Donaldson hastened on ; they knew Airlie 
would like no listeners. 

" You asked me," said Colonel Dalston, " why 
I considered myself bound to speak to people on 
the subject of their souls' welfare. Just think 
for a moment. Suppose you had been suffering 
for years from some very bad disease " 

"My lameness, for example," interrupted 
Airlie. 

** Gently pressing the thin arm within his own 
strong one, and smiling kindly on the boy, the 
speaker continued — " When, suddenly, you hear 
of a doctor who has cured lots of worse cases 
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than yours — you go to him, he tells you of 
certain remedies, you believe in him, try him, 
and find yourself healed — would you keep the 
good news all to yourself? Would you see 
hundreds of other poor suffering ones, and 
never mention this wonderful doctor ? Would 
you, could you, be so utterly devoid of heart 
and feeling ? " 

" No," answered Airlie, slowly. 

" Then you understand now why I am bound 
to speak for my Master ? " 

" Yes, I do ; and I wish — oh I I wish I was like 
you." 

" How } *' he asked gently. 

" I also want to be healed," was the reply, so 
beneath his breath that Colonel Dalston caught 
more from the movement of his lips than from 
the sound of his voice what he had said. 

" Thank God you have the desire. Thank 
God for that, it comes from Him, and He will 
fulfil it, only be sincere in wishing it Don't be 
trusting to feeling." 

" But that's what I always do," laughed Airlie. 
" I daresay by to-morrow I shall have forgotten 
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all you have said, whilst at this moment I quite 
want to be good — converted, like Vere and you." 

There was silence for a few moments, which 
was broken by Vere's returning, and saying 
hastily they must go back, as the tide was 
coming up. 

"Nonsense!" said Airlie, "it can't be, it wants 
an hour yet before the tide turns ; ^' but as he 
spoke the words he saw he was wrong, for there, in 
front of him, was the sea running swiftly in. They 
had passed the projecting cliff and shelving rocks 
Mrs Vere had warned them about, so were now 
standing in almost a basin of sand, whilst round 
the corner of the other cliffs two or three hun- 
dred yards in front of them, which ran a long 
way out towards the sea, they saw the water 
approaching them. 

"We must go back just behind this rock, and 
see whether we should have time to get on to the 
field where the hot spring is ; we should be all 
safe there," said Donaldson. 

"No use at all," answered Colonel Dalston, 
quietly; "I Ve been looking; before we could get 
there it would be up to your neck, and the tide 
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is running very strong; as for climbing these 
cliffs, you might as well try to walk up a house 
side." 

"Why, Donaldson," said Airlie,- hurriedly, 
" what have we all been thinking about ? it *s high 
tide to-day; tliere's a change of moon. We 
have nothing for it now but to get on as fast as 
possible, and trust to their having the sense to 
send a boat from home." 

" You must not mind wetting your feet, Miss 
Lowther," said Colonel Dalston, cheerily ; " and 
if it comes to the worst, I must carry you ; 
Donaldson is so much taller, she is safer than 
you are. On my back, Airlie, as quickly as you 
can, and we shall get on faster." 

Handing one crutch to Vere, the other to 
Donaldson, whose compressed lips and pale face 
told more than her words how frightened she 
was, they hurried on. 

There was something very fearful in this race 
with the waves ; fast as they went, faster ap- 
proached the water. It was now some way past 
Vere's ankles, and they were still a good distance 
from home. In vain they strained their eyes for 
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the boat ; none was in sight, and on the water 
came. Vere trembled so much she could hardly 
get on — seizing her hand, Colonel Dalston pulled 
her along, and feeling almost as in a dream, she 
followed. 

" Miss Vere, Miss Vere," whispered Donaldson, 
" it frightens me to think what is beyond those 
rocks yonder. Just look at the waves how thick 
and fast they are coming up, the water is to my 
knees now. 

** Hold on fast, Airlie, and take my other hand, 
Donaldson. We must regularly run for it; it 
is coming up fast and strong," said Colonel 
Dalston. 

" The Crag Cave I The Crag Cave I " shouted 
Airlie. " Only reach it, and we shall be safe." 

" No use staying there, my boy, supposing we 
reach it, which we can do easily, the sea comes 
into it, and would soon be over our heads." 

" Get on, get on," he cried. " I know a trick 
or two about that cave — only get on." 

And on they did go, and in spite of Airlie's 
anxiety he shook with suppressed laughter as 
he saw the many slips and stumbles Vere and 
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Donaldson were making, and knew if it were 
not for his friend's strong hand, they must often 
have been down. 

" If Master Airlie says he knows anything 
about the Crag Cave, you may depend on it he 
is right, so let us hasten on, sir," entreated 
Donaldson. " Now that my clothes are so heavy 
with the water, I can scarce move, far less run. 
Miss Vere, my dear, how are you getting on ?" 

" Oh ! I don't know, Donaldson. If only 
Ronald would come with a boat I I am so tired 
I can scarcely stand." 

"Here, Colonel Dalston, leave me," urged 
Airlie; '*you can put me up on that shelving 
piece of rock there, and pick up Vere, and carry 
her to the cave. You would have time to come 
back for me, and she 's so beaten, she can hardly 



move." 



Colonel Dalston looked at her for one instant, 
and hesitated. 

" No, no," said Vere, " not for anything in the 
world. Your words have put new life in me, 
Airlie, I am quite strong again. Let us hasten 



on. 
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" The Lord will help us, dear child. We shall 
be quite safe, I believe — that is, if Airlie is to be 
relied on, for a second or two will see us in the 
cave. If you are wrong, Airlie, unless a boat 
soon comes, I see, humanly speaking, no way of 
escape." 

"Hurrah! here is the cave," exclaimed the 
boy. "We are just in time," he added, as a 
huge wave followed them, breaking against a 
piece of rock, covering them with spray. " Quick, 
let me down, and hand me my crutches ; we 
should be safe here, though, for half an hour 
yet, so we need not hurry." 

" Come, Airlie, my boy, remember your cousin 
is wet through, and Donaldson also ; if you do 
know any means of getting from here, be quick 
and say so, or else I must see whether I can 
climb to the top of the rock outside the cave, 
and pull you all up somehow." 

" You might pull all day, but you would never 
get Donaldson or me up there ; I am not so sure 
about Vere. However, look here, whilst I strike 
a match." Match after match, which he took 
from a box in his pocket, was struck, but refused 

N 
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to light. " Too damp I " he exclaimed, as he 
threw them away. " Well, I must find it in the 
dark. Don't be frightened, Vere darling, only 
trust me. You must all follow me — Colonel Dal- 
ston next, for he is the strongest* Towards 
the dark back part of the cave he hastily re- 
treated, and when he had got within a few 
paces of where the dangerous hole was boarded 
off, he felt with his hands all along the side of 
the wall. 

" It depends upon whether or not I can find 
the right place," he whispered to Colonel Dal- 
ston ; " press hard against me." 

In the perfect silence that reigned around in 
that half dark cavern, only broken now and then 
by the dash of the waves against the rocks at 
the entrance as they approached and retreated, 
and approached again — each time leaving marks 
of their closer and closer approximation on the 
cavern floor — Vere, Donaldson, and Colonel Dal- 
ston were startled by hearing a sort of grating, 
curious noise — and still more so when, in front of 
them, they saw an opening in the wall, with steps 
cut out in the solid rock, on the third or fourth 
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of which was set a little, curiously-wrought lamp, 
burning brightly. 

'* Ha, ha 1 " laughed Airlie. " You may well 
be surprised ; and as I never intended to tell 
you my secret, you must promise to keep this 
close, and never try to come here by yourselves, 
or you might get into a scrape. Are you all 
through — Donaldson, and all ? Very well, here 
goes," and pressing the end of his crutch hard 
into the rock at his feet, and leaning on it with 
all his weight, the aperture was closed by a large 
stone turning on a pivot in the wall, with scarcely 
any noise at all. " Now, follow me up these 
steps, and be quick about it," added Airlie, as he 
stooped to pick up the lamp ; " for, Vere, when 
you are not accustomed to these sort of places, 
they make you feel dizzy and uncomfortable. 
How do you like it, Donaldson ? " 

" How do I like it } My dear, it 's just awfie 1 " 

"Not so 'awfie' as being drowned, old 
wpman." 

" Nay ; indeed not. But where are you taking 
us to.?" 

'* Wait a bit and you 11 see. Don't be fright- 
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ened ; it *s all right, and you may be very thank- 
ful it is, for a few minutes later and the water a 
little higher, so that we could not have got in 
here, and we should have been food for the 
fishes I I really am very thankful. Colonel Dal- 
ston/* he added, more gravely. 

" So am I, Airlie ; but I am almost too much 
surprised to speak. This must have been the 
way by which the smugglers brought their trea- 
sure to that old Sir Roderick you are so fond of." 

" To be sure it is," answered the boy, excitedly ; 
"and, what 's more, sooner or later I shall find the 
treasure. However, come on ; for 1 11 be bound 
Vere feels not over-pleasant in those wet clothes 
of hers. Who ever first comes to a lamp may 
pick it up, for we shall need all the light we can 
get." Hardly had these words escaped the boy's 
lips, when a rush of cold air came just in front of 
him, blowing out his lamp ; but even in the 
partial darkness, Vere could discern a long nar- 
row slit in the rock on one side, through which 
she could see the sea just underneath her. 

"Be quick I" called out Airlie; "if another 
blast comes like that, and blows out the lamp 
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on the top of this step, we shall be ' up a tree !' 
for I shan't know which turning to take in the 
dark. Hah I now it's all plain sailing. My good 
little lamp has not played me false, and see, here 
is my sign-board to direct me." 

They had now come to the last step of the 
flight of stairs ; before them was a solid wall of 
rock, with five apertures in it, each distinct, one 
from the other, the centre opening highest, and 
in a niche over the top was placed the model of 
a ship. 

** I don't suppose any one can tell me how old 
this is?" — and Airlie, raising the lamp close to 
it, showed how it was all mouldered and worm- 
eaten. 

It was a straight, narrow passage through 
which Airlie was taking them, and as they hur- 
ried along, they could distinctly hear the rushing 
of the waves outside. Very cold and damp it 
was, and Vere and Donaldson shivered in their 
wet clothes. 

In five minutes' time they came upon another 
little lamp, which Colonel Dalston took up, and 
now they found themselves at the head of some 
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steps going down, instead of up. "There are 
twenty of these!" called out Airlie, "and then 
we shall soon be home." 

At the bottom of these steps was a thick 

oaken door, studded with large nail-heads, 

« 

Raising a heavy latch, Airlie took them into a 
small, octagonal-shaped room, so curious a one 
that it requires some little description. The 
sides and roof were simply the rock hewn and 
smoothed into shape, but the floor was a flagged 
one. All round the room ran seats carved out of 
the stone ; the table in the centre was composed 
of a large, round, flat slab of rock, and the roof 
was groined and arched just like some old 
church building. Opposite the door by which 
they entered, was another one exactly the same. 
On their right hand side they noticed a deep 
recess in the thickness of the wall, with two loop- 
holes for looking through, completely hidden, 
however, on the outside by the long grass and 
branches of wild thorn and gorse growing over 
it, which Airlie simply parted with his hands, 
and pushed on one side, as he asked them to 
look out All round the room were stout iron 
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pegs, on which hung many little lamps, like 
those they had already seen ; also curious old 
rusty swords, and firearms of different kinds; 
two or three old chests, and tools of various sorts 
were scattered about. 

" Master Airlie, my dear!" exclaimed Donald- 
son, lifting up her hands in astonishment as she 
looked around. " I never dreamt of such won- 
ders in my life. Is it here," she added, in a low 
whisper, "that you expect to find */V.^*" 

"Ask no questions, and you'll be told no 
stories ! " was the reply. " Put the lamp down 
here, please. Colonel Dalston ; the rest of the 
way we go in the dark. I suppose I had better 
go first; follow me closely, and it will be all 
right — just shut the door after you, Donaldson, 
and slide in that large wooden bolt." 

*' My dear Airlie, are you sure you are taking 
us right?" asked Vere, in some alarm, as they 
went along the very winding passage he was 
leading them through. 

" I almost wish I had brought a light, just to 
show you that although it goes winding round and 
round, it*s all the same passage, and I should like 
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you to see how beautifully built it all is. Now 
that you have discovered my secret, we will come 
again, and you shall help me, Vere, to find what 
I am looking for. It's tiring work going along 
here until you are accustomed to it, is it not ? 
Here we are at last!" and, pressing a spring in 
the oak panelling in front of him, it flew open, 
and following their leader, the three found them- 
selves in Airlie's little bedroom ! 

" Now, you understand at last, how I left and 
returned hither in that mysterious manner the 
night when you waited up to try and discover 
my whereabouts. There is no use in trying to 
keep this place secret any longer; to tell the truth, 
I 've often wanted to speak to you about it, and 
I confess I feel very grateful to God for giving 
us this way of escape from the waves,*' and 
Airlie threw his arms round his cousin's neck, 
whilst he kissed her fondly. 

" Poor Aunt Lucia, she will be in a mortal 
fright ; for if she has sent the boat, they will be 
back by this time, declaring they caunot find us, 
and that we are all drowned." 

But, as it turned out, Mrs Lowther had gone 
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for a drive, and even then was not returned, so 
Vere, Donaldson, Colonel Dalston, and Airlie 
had time to change their clothes, and get lun- 
cheon over before they saw her. 

** Why, look 1 there is Ronald 1 " exclaimed 
Airlie; "I saw him pass the corner just now 
with his gun and the two pointers. What can 
have happened to bring him home so early ? 
I must go and see. What is it, dear old man } " 
he asked, as Ronald entered the room. " You 
look as white as this table-cloth. Has anything 
gone wrong ? here, take this glass of wine." 

" No ; I don't want any wine," and he pushed 
the glass away. " I want Colonel Dalston. 
Vere, where is he ? He must come at once. 
Fred Melville has met with a terrible accident ; 
his gun went off, and the whole contents lodged 
in his side — how it happened no one knows. He 
has asked for Dalston — that 's why I Ve come for 
hiqi — it 's terrible to see him. I shall be with 
him to-night, so don*t expect me home. Oh ! 
where is Dalston } the dogcart is waiting, and 
we have not a moment to lose. Ah I here he 
comes ; tell him, Vere — I can't." 
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In one moment Colonel Dalston was in the 
dogcart by Ronald's side, who let his horse go 
at full speed. Not a word did they exchange 
until they reached the house, about two miles 
distant, where, in a darkened room, poor young 
Fred Melville was lying, the life-blood ebbing 
slowly and surely from him. *' Hopeless," was 
the doctor's verdict; "no power on earth can 
save him." — With closed eyes and face as white 
as the pillow it pressed, the young man lay still, 
and motionless — but three hours before, radiant 
with health and spirits, full of manly beauty and 
vigour, he had passed through those outer doors, 
to be carried back dying, and which again, for 
him, can only be opened as his lifeless body is 
carried through to its long home. 

" Truly," thought Colonel Dalston, as he went 
up to the bed on which the young man lay, 
" * in the midst of life we are in dpath,' " 

Only three hours before, Fred Melville's voice 
had been the strongest and clearest of the party; 
his laugh the merriest, his step the firmest — and 
now there he was, cut down in one instant. 

The strong, muscular arm, lying outside the 
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counterpane^ the broad manly chest, partially 
uncovered, the whole figure as it reposed there 
in the very dawn of strength and manhood, 
looked ^s though it might almost defy death, 
looked as though even the King of Terrors must 
be disarmed when he gazed upon him. But no ; 
in spite of tender, gentle hands doing all that 
skill and love can do, to staunch that crimson 
tide, it flows on, and on, whilst the drawn, 
whitening face, and quickly waning pulse, tells 
its own solemn tale. 

" If you have anything to say, it must be said 
at once," and as he spoke, the medical man 
signed to Ronald to take his place. " Fred, " 
he whispered, gently, " Dalston has come. Try 
and rouse yourself;" whilst, tenderly as a woman, 
he smoothed back the dark, damp locks from 
the broad forehead — "you know me, don't you ?" 

** Yes," was the almost inaudible reply. '* But 
I am very faint and sleepy. My mother ! " 

** That has been his one cry," whispered the 
doctor, turning away his head, as he wiped the 
tears from his eyes. 

"We have sent fof your mother, Fred," con- 
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tinued Ronald ; *' she will come soon, and here 
is Dalston." 

Opening his eyes, he fixed them on Colonel 
Dalston — large dark eyes, rapidly dimming over 
— '* How good of you to come — such a long way, 
too 1 What a roaring the waves make ; I can 
scarcely hear you speak" — and he closed his 
eyes wearily. 

" O Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world, save this dying one," prayed 
Colonel Dalston, as he clasped the young man's 
hand between his own. " Oh 1 if he is not yet 
Thine, in .Thine almighty 'power and goodness, 
save him, even at this, the eleventh hour. O 
Thou, who art able to save to the uttermost, all 
that come unto God by Thee, draw this one to 
Thyself. O God 1 give us, give us, we beseech 
Thee, some small token, some sign, if it be Thy 
gracious will, whereby we may have the blessed 
assurance he is safe — safe with Thee, safe for 
time, safe for eternity." 

As he uttered these last words, the door 
opened gently, and all in that room made way as 
the mother drew near to her only soa 
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" My Fred ! my beloved ! " 

" Mother ! mother ! mother ! " and laying his 
aching, dying head on the loving bosom where, 
not so very many years ago, it had first rested, 
he opened his eyes, and smiled — such a smile — 
so wondrously child-like, so happy, so content — 
it was as if the twenty-four years since he had 
first lain there were yet to come, and he was the 
feeble, clinging infant once again. 

" My darling, my precious boy, what is Jesus 
able to do ? " whispered the mother, as, bending 
down her head, she pressed her lips over and 
over again on the white forehead, now stamped 
with the hand of death. 

There was silence, deep and unbroken, for a 
few seconds, whilst all present hung breathlessly 
on his answer. 

" To save — save to the uttermost— even me," 
was the solemn reply. 

" Then you know you are going to Him ? " she 
asked ; an^ none but One knew what it cost that 
mother's heart to say those words. 

" Yes," he answered, faintly, " darling mother ; 
I know it, but it *s quick work — alive this 
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morning, dead to-night I can feel the life 
going, going from me. It *s very, very strange ; 
and I Ve loved and thought of God so little. 
What, what shall I say when I see Him ? O 
mother ! I'm afraid,'' and he shivered. 

"Colonel Dalston, come close and tell my 
darling how He can deliver those who are in fear 
of death." 

Poor thing ! poor, tried, aching heart I The 
mother's face, when she spoke, was blanched as 
her dying son's, whose head she supported, as 
he endeavoured to raise it 

" Listen, Fred, to the good news — not what 
man says, but what God — God, who cannot lie, 
tells us of His Son, Jesus Christ. That He has 
borne your sins, suffered in your stead, paid your 
debt, and God is satisfied ; and what He now is 
saying is — 'Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ' — 
rest from your fears^ rest from your doubts, rest 
from sin, rest from pain, rest in Him, rest in 
heaven — eternal, everlasting rest for those who 
believe that Jesus, the Son of God, died to save 
sinners. Do you, will you believe ? " 
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Again there was a solemn silence for a moment 
or two. 

"Beautiful — beautiful" — at last he gasped 
out, "so clear — so plain. Lord, I believe. 
Mother, mother, it's perfect — perfect rest." With 
a deep-drawn sigh, his head fell back, the silver 
cord was loosed, and the spirit had returned 
unto God who gave it. 

•* My boy I my boy I my own dear boy ! 
Would God I had died for thee!" was the 
mother's exceeding bitter cry, as, gently laying 
him on the pillow, she threw herself on her' 
knees beside the bed, where lay her only son — 
and "she was a widow 1" 

Quietly and gently each withdrew from the 
room, and the mourner was left alone with the 
dead. 

As they stood in the passage, Ronald turned 
and looked at Colonel Dalston. " How terrible 
— how more than terrible. If you had only seen 
and heard him .this morning — so dear, so bright, 
so joyous, so " — but he could not finish his sen- 
tence ; the strong man was crying like a child. 

Putting his arm through his, Colonel Dalston 
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led him into a room, where they were quite 
alone. 

" Oh, my dear lad ! what a lesson is this, not 
to put off the things relating to our everlast- 
ing peace until the eleventh hour. Why do men 
and women leave the question of their soul's 
salvation until too late } I know you are 
halting now between two opinions ; I know you 
are — I long did so, and it's miserable work. God 
is willing to give everlasting life, if only you will 
accept it."- 

" Pray for me," was all Ronald said, and to- 
gether they knelt and prayed. 

"Thank you, Dalston, thank you. I feel I 
must decide sooner or later. I only hope death 
may not overtake me before I make up my 
mind," and he shuddered slightly. 

" Behold, now is the accepted time, now is 

the day of salvation ;" and as he said the words, 

Colonel Dalston left the room. 

• • • . • • 

That night it was said of Ronald Dunbeath, 

as of one of old, ** Behold, he prayeth," " and 

there was joy in heaven." 
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CHAPTER X. 

*' THE PEARL OF GREATEST PRICE." 

'T^HE tide being favourable, night after night 
-*- prayer-meetings were held in the Crag 
Cave by Colonel Dalston, for the fishermen 
especially. Many people came from far and 
near, and it seemed to be a time of real spiritual 
refreshing. 

Mr and Miss Brodie were constant attend- 
ants, and one night, to his sister's surprise and 
joy, the old minister rose from the corner — 
where, with his hands clasped over his face, 
he had been sitting listening to his friend — as 
he spoke to those before him, on the beautiful 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah ; and when he had 
finished, and was about to give out the parting 
hymn, the minister stepped forward, and stretch- 
ing forth his hands, asked all assembled there if 
they were tired, or whether he might, in a few 
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words, briefly tell them what the Lord had done 
for his own soul ? 

Opening his Bible, he read aloud the following 
psalm, cxxx. : — 

" Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O 
Lord. 

" Lord, hear my voice ; let Thine ears be 
attentive to the voice of my supplications. 

" If thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O 
Lord, who shall stand ? 

**But there is forgiveness with Thee, that 
Thou mayest be feared. 

** I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and 
in His Word do I hope. 

"My soul waiteth for the Lord more than 
they that watch for the morning ; I say, more 
than they that watch for the morning. 

" Let Israel hope in the Lord : for with the 
Lord there is mercy, and with Hipi is plenteous 
redemption. 

**And He shall redeem Israel from all his 
iniquities." 

" Now, my dear friends, some days ago I was 
in the depths. I saw myself as I had never 
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seen myself before. My past life as a great 
wave came rolling and rolling up, closer and 
' closer to me — sins that I had forgotten stood 
forth clearly in my memory, sins of omission — 
sins of commission — piy neglect of God's holy 
Word, my unfaithfulness as a minister of the 
gospel, my frequent backslidings, my coldness 
of heart — in short, my sins as a great cloud were 
too heavy for me. It seemed to me as though I 
had never yet seen the true liberty which there 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. I could only fall 
down before Him, crying, * Unclean, unclean.' 

" Turning over the leaves of my Bible, as I 
was seeking for comfort and hope, the Holy 
Spirit of God directed me to this psalm, which 
you have just heard. Truly, then, when I com- 
menced reading it,. I was indeed in the depths ; 
but, oh I dear friends, thanks be to God, before 
I closed the sacred volume, I was in the heights. 
Reading the first and second verses, I could 
but exclaim, * Ah, Lord God ! listen to my 
cry, from the uttermost depths I am indeed 
crying unto Thee. Oh ! how can such a poor, 
sin-stricken soul stand before Thee ?' 
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"'How, Lord, how?' And then my eye 
wandered to the fourth verse : ' But there is 
forgiveness with Thee, that Thou mayest be 
foared/ Oh ! the greatness, the power, and 
the glory of that verse 1 Never in mine own 
eyes did I appear so small, and God so great 
I, nothing; He, all in all.' I, the chiefest of 
sinners; He, the greatest of Saviours — ^the 
pardon of my sins adding to His glory, to 
His joy. Then the motive — * That He might be 
feared/ Not the fear and dread which had so 
lately filled my heart with trembling, but the filial, 
anxious, holy fear of offending or grieving so 
great, so good, so loving a God. Truly, as I 
thought on this, my heart was moved within me. 
Oh, friends, I cannot tell you all I felt; you 
must each experience it for yourselves. But, oh, 
I can say, * My soul waiteth in the Lord, and 
in His Word do I hope.* Then the two last 
verses — oh, what verses they are ! What en- 
couragement to poor, weary, heavy-laden sinners 
just to take the Lord at His Word, and believe 
Him when He says, 'With Him there is mercy, 
and with Him plenteous redemption.' Plenteous^ 
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dear friends — mark that word. Not a little, not 
circumscribed, not merely a good deal — but 

with him PLENTEOUS kEDEMPTION. Oh, the 

size ! oh, the grandeur ! oh, the loving magni- 
tude of the heart of God — yet why should that 
surprise me ? For God is LovE. Then why 
should one leave this place to-night bowed down 
with sorrow for sin, or unpardoned ? God holds 
out a reconciled hand to you in Christ Jesus — 
lay hold on it, accept it — yield yourselves, body, 
soul, and spirit, to Him, for Him to rule over 
and govern. He is the Lamb of God, slain for 
the guilt of the whole world ; He is the sin-bearer; 
He is the advocate; He is the propitiation 
for our sins. In Him there is a plenteous redemp- 
tion — no working for it, no striving, no bettering 
of yourselves — simply accept His free, loving gift. 
Then He gives forgiveness and sanctification, 
not grudgingly, scantily, there a little, here a 
little, as you earn it, but freely, fully, certainly. 
He is the King of kings; and, oh, He gives 
as a king. He delights in giving — it is His 
greatest joy; and the more you know and 
love that loving One, the more you will see 
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and rejoice, that in Him there is plenteous 
redemption. 

"Now, dear friends, don't mistake me, and 
think that, after you have received the forgive- 
ness of your sins, all will be smooth and easy, 
and nothing ever disturb the peace and harmony 
in your souls. You must have trials — you will 
have fightings. Never is the great adversary of 
souls so busy as when he sees men, women, and 
children converted to Christ, or seeking after 
salvation. But remember, my friends, and 
take this for your comfort, wherever a soul is 
quickened, and made alive in Christ, there, will 
all the fiery darts of the wicked one be hurled. 
Temptations, such as you perhaps never dreamt 
of before, will arise — temptations to doubt, un- 
believing thoughts, coldness of heart, wanderings 
in prayer, trifles coming in between you and 
your Saviour, robbing Him of the first place — 
want of love, and many other things, which, as 
heart answereth to heart, you must know of, and 
which I need not particularise; but ever bear 
in mind, the spiritually dead — those who care 
nothing about God and His salvation in Christ 
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Jesus — Satan leaves alone. When he attacks 
you, it is to destroy the life he sees burning and 
springing up within you, and which, if you will 
only keep ever applying to your Saviour, He 
will, by His gracious Holy Spirit, keep alive and 
strengthen, for He has promised to redeem 
Israel from all his iniquities — He has promised 
never to leave thee, or forsake thee! He has 
promised * plenteous redemption ' to those that 
hope or trust in Him ; and glory and thanks 
be to God, * He is faithful that promises/ 

" In conclusion, my dear friends, I must just 
say I have heard with sorrow this is the last 
evening Colonel Dalston will take this meeting 
for some time. Now, that my intercourse with 
him, and meeting thus altogether here in God's 
name for prayer and praise has, in His infinite 
goodness and mercy, been greatly blessed to my 
own soul, I cannot deny — indeed, am glad and 
thankful to own ; and I call upon as many of you 
as will, to meet me here every Thursday even- 
ing, at the same hour as hitherto, that we may 
join in thanking God for the great things He has 
done for our souls ; to strengthen the weak and 
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faltering, to uphold the feeble, to guide the err- 
ing ones, and to show the poor, sin-stained, guilty 
one, that in Him there is a 'plenteous, plenteous, 
free redemption,' and to ask you all to pray for 
me, that the great and wonderful love of Christ, 
so lately shown to me in all its glorious power 
and might, may constrain me to give the few 
years, months, weeks, or even days, there may 
be now remaining to me, entirely to Him and 
His service, who has doqe all for met Lord, 
what Thou hast done for mel and the little I have 
done for Thee ! Oh, for power from on high for 
us all, henceforth and for ever, to live for the 
Lord who has bought us, who has redeemed us 
from all our iniquities, and believing in whom 
there is for us joy and peace down here, and life 
and glory everlasting on high, 'an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens 1 * " 

As the old man finished speaking, his face, 
white with emotion, and the tears streaming 
down his cheeks, there was not a dry eye around; 
and when, at his request, Colonel Dalston gave 
out the hymn "Christ Found," many of the rough 
fishermen, who for years past had not known 
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what it was to weep, sobbed aloud, as on the 
still night air there uprose to the Great White 
Throne those words so dear to Christian hearts — 

** I *ve FOUND the pearl of greatest pricey 
My heart doth sing for joy ; 
And sing I must, for Christ I have — 
Oh, WHAT a Christ have 1 1 *' 
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CHAPTER XL 

RONALD CONFIDES IN COLONEL DALSTON. 

/^N the next Saturday evening, after the 
^^ prayer-meeting in the cave, Ronald and 
Colonel Dalston were sitting alone in the library. 
Mrs Lowther, Vere, and Airlie had gone to their 
rooms. It was getting late, but the two men had 
much to say to each other. Ronald was anxious 
to get on the subject now so near his heart — ^the 
salvation of his soul — and Colonel Dalston was 
equally anxious to speak on the same, but was 
afraid of approaching it, for fear of saying or 
doing anything that might, in the least, with a 
nature like young Dunbeath's, check the impulse 
to speak, and throw him, as it were, back into 
himself 

However, ere long, the desired opening came, 
for, rising from his chair, Ronald opened the 
door, saying — 
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** Don't you think we should be more cozy in 
my study ? and I should not half mind a cigar, 
if you do not object." 

** Not a bit, as long as you don't ask me to 
join you in smoking," was the ready reply ; "and 
it will be far warmer and snugger there than 
here. I fancy I must really be growing old, I 
feel the cold so much more than I did." 

*' Ah, but there *s a great difference in the air of 
Scotland and the air of Devonshire, and, besides, 
winter is drawing near. See, Dalston, get into 
the large arm-chair, and put your feet on the 
fender. I '11 answer for it, you will not feel the 
cold there. I declare this den of mine is the 
most comfortable quarter in the whole house !" 

"It's a fine old place. I like all the oak 
panelling so much, and what a wonderful house 
for subterranean passages — it 's quite a curiosity. 
Of course, Airlie told you of our escape from the 
cave, by some underground arrangements, this 
very day three weeks, when the tide came up 
unexpectedly?" 

" He said something that I could not make 
head nor tail of, but told me not to ask — if's 
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some secret of his. What an odd boy he is 1 
All nerves, heart, and impulse, and a clever 
fellow, too !" 

*'He's a very dear fellow," replied Colonel 
Dalston, warmly ; " and, do you know, it may be 
my fancy, but I can see a great change in him 
lately. So much softer — so much" 

" More patient and forbearing," added Ronald. 
"Yes; I have noticed it myself, and hoped it 
might be he was growing stronger. I often 
think he may outgrow that lameness ; for all the 
doctors say there is nothing radically wrong with 
him — it 's only want of muscular power, and use 
some long word I can't remember, but which 
means there is a chance of his getting all right 
some day." 

** I wish he was right in other ways." 

" In good things ? " asked Ronald, bending 
forward to light his cigar. 

** Yes. It matters little, comparatively speak- , 
ing, about the body, so long as the soul is 
healthy. Look at Fred Melville, poor dear lad ; 
his handsome, strong frame was very, very soon 
brought low." 
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"Yes; what awfully quick work that was: 
here one moment, gone the next" — and Ronald 
looked thoughtfully and sadly into the fire. " I 
often think, when I sit here in an evening with 
my pipe, that this blue smoke I puff away so 
easily, is very like our lives. And I sometimes 
send out a puff for mine, that I may see how 
long it is to be. That was an uncommonly short 
one anyway. I shan't try it again — but" — and 
he turned gravely to his companion — " you see 
what I mean about the smoke, don't you ?" 

" Yes, I do. Something the same as St James 
does when he compares our lives to a 'vapour 
that vanisheth away.' And yet, knowing this, 
what an extraordinary thing it is, men and 
women living, as though they were to remain 
down here for ever." 

"I am very glad you came here, Dalston," 
said Ronald slowly, after a short pause. "I 
was a good deal afraid at first. I dreaded you 
would be down upon me about my soul ; and 
now it 's just what I want you to be. There is 
only one thing I am afraid of" — here Ronald 
forgot all about his cigar, he was looking so 
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earnestly into Colonel Dalston'seyes— " just one 
thing that seems to be keeping me back from 
confessing openly I am on the Lord's side." 

*'Have you, then, decided for Him?" 

" I have. A half course is no good ; a middle 
course, worthless. The Lord our God is a 
jealous God. I Ve been thinking so much of that 
lately. He will not put ofT with a bit of our hearts 
— I see that very clearly. And I do — yes, I do — 
want to be out and out for Christ ; but there is 
one thing troubling me *' 

" Something you cannot give up for the Lord.^ 
or what.^ I have had many difficulties of my 
own ; so speak openly, and trust me." 

" No ; it is not something I cannot give up. 
Can't you guess } It 's — well, there *s no use 
in beating about the bush. I love Vere with all 
my heart — I have done so ever since I was a 
boy, and " — here Ronald stopped to relight his 
cigar. 

"Well?" asked Colonel Dalston, gently, as, 
rising from his chair, he walked to the table, 
poured some water into a glass, drank it, and 
sat down again. 
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'! You know what she is ?" 

Colonel Dalston bowed his head silently. 

" I mean, you know how thoroughly consistent 
she is, and how, being so true a Christian, she 
never would marry any one who did not see 
things in the same light she do^s, even though 
she loved them. I fear I mystify you," said 
Ronald, suddenly. 

Colonel Dalston was looking so gravely and 
intently at him, he felt he must stop. 

*' No ; not mystify exactly. I — I — was only 
wondering — it seems to me" — and he laid his 
hand tenderly on the young man's arm as he 
spoke — " it seems to me the barrier is now re- 
moved, and that a blessed happiness is within 
your reach," 

"Ah, thenj you don't see what I mean," an- 
swered Ronald ; " I am so afraid — she may — and, 
in short, people may think me a humbug, and say 
I have turned religious merely to gain my wife. 
There, I can't put it plainer than that" — and 
Ronald's honest face flushed all over as he spoke. 

" My lad," — and Colonel Dalston went forward 
as he spoke— *"«• it merely for that purpose you 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

AIRLIE GETS "AN IDEA I" 

** A RE you awake, Ronald ? " 

-^^ And Ronald opened his eyes to see 
Airlie standing beside his bed. 

" Yes, what 's up ! Am I late, or what ? " 

** No, it *s quite early, but I 'm in a rage, so 
I have come to you." 

*' You don't look in a rage, my boy, and you 
are shivering with cold. Here, put on this 
warm dressing-gown ; and now, tell me all about 
it" 

" It *s that horrid, nasty, ill-tempered old Aunt 
Lucia. I hate the sight of her." 

** Gently, gently, Airlie," interrupted Ronald. 
" I can't listen to you if you talk like that." 

•* But you must listen to me, and I know you 
will, when I tell you, she has been making Vere 
cry, and " 
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" Vere cry ! " and Ronald started up in bed ; 
** what has she been making Vere cry for ? " 

''Because she declares this is such a stupid 
hole, and we are all such a set of slow coaches, 
she can't stay with us much longer." 

" Does she really ? " 

" I don't mean she uses those words exactly ; 
but when Vere came to my room last evening to 
wish me good night, I saw her eyes were quite 
red ; and I got it out of her by degrees.'* 

" What, that Aunt Lucia wants to decamp ? " 

** Something like it." 

*' Well, I don't much care if she does ; " and 
Ronald smiled. 

'* Not care if Vere leaves us I Ronald, what 
are you thinking of ? She is everything in the 
world to me now ; if Vere goes, I go too ; I 
should hate this place without her," cried the 
boy, vehemently. 

*'Vere shall never leave this place, if I can 
help it," whispered Ronald, gently, as he stroked 
his brother's hair. 

" How can Vere stay if that old cat Lucia 
goes? Aunt Lucia, I mean" — and Airlie 
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looked up half shyly in his brother s face, as 
though expecting a rebuke. 

But Ronald threw himself back on his pillow, 
and laughed so heartily, that old Donaldson, 
passing by the door, opened it, and told him he 
" really should remember it was the Sabbath 
morn, and not be making 'sich a like noise,' 
and that Master Airlie would be far better 
employed dressing for breakfast, than sitting 
'havering there, keeping Sir Ronald in bed, 
when he ought to have been up this half hour 
or more.' " 

'* You speak like a book bound in silver and 
gold, Donaldson ; but, for all that, I must just 
keep Master Airlie for a few minutes longer/* 

"Eh me I Eh me!*' sighed the old woman. 
** I know what your few minutes are, Sir Ronald. 
Well, I Ve warned you ; I can do no more. 
1 11 go now, and see after Miss Vere." 

** Perhaps I had better go," said Airlie; "I 
don't like being late on Sunday morning — only 
from habit, not from any better motive," he 
added, quickly, as he noticed the approving look 
on his brother^s face^ " and I certainly feel a good 
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deal better since I have launched out a little 
against poor Aunt Lucia; not but that I think she 
is a selfish, cold-hearted, horrid, ill-tempered " 

" There, there, hold hard, my boy ; we must 
not be too severe on our neighbours, and I have 
no doubt it is very stupid for her here. You 
see, she has no one of her own age, and she has 
not got hold of the only thing yet that can make 
her happy." 

Airlie turned round quickly and looked at 
Ronald with all his eyes. 

" Have you got hold of it ? " at last he asked. 

'* Yes, my boy, thank God, I have. * I Ve found 
the pearl of greatest price, and my heart does 
sing for joy.* How can it do otherwise, after 
such wonderful, wonderful goodness ? " 

Not a word did Airlie reply ; he only stood 
gazing at his brother. 

*' Are not you glad ? " asked Ronald. To his 
surprise, his brother laid his head down upon the 
pillow, and burst into a very storm of tears. For 
a time Ronald was perfectly silent, then, laying 
his hand gently upon Airlie's head, he asked, 
" What ailed him ? " 
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"What ails me? Everything, everything," 
was the passionate rejoinder. " Here have I 
been for days and nights and weeks past, striv- 
ing and striving to find that treasure you have 
found, and without avail. I know I never shall. 
God does not care for me ; and if Aunt Lucia 
takes Vere, my only earthly help, away, I shall 
be quite done for." 

" Listen to me, Airlie. Don't cry in that way, 
it *s unmanly and wrong ; God does care for you 
very, very much ; it is His Holy Spirit working 
within you now, which makes you want to find 
Him, and never did the Lord say, * Seek ye my 
face in vain/ As for Vere, I think I know of a 
plan by which we may, perhaps, yet be able to 
keep her here." 

Airlie looked up quickly. "Without Aunt 
Lucia } " 

*' Yes, without Aunt Lucia ; but I shall be late 
for breakfast. Go and get ready, there *s a dear 
lad, and keep what I Ve said to you to yourself." 

"Just one word, and then I '11 go. When are 
you going to manage this with Vere, — to-day } " 

" No, not to-day. I 'm off with Dalston, and 
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shall not be back till late. He is going to speak 
to a lot of people in Logan Glen, and it *s a 
longish walk, as you know ; and I want to think 
and pray over it first." 

" May I tell Vere that you are * converted } * " 

" No, no, Airlie, tell her nothing. I want to 
speak to her myself. Promise me you will be 
quiet" 

" Yes, yes ; I '11 be quiet. But I 'm in a hor- 
rid state of anxiety. You take it coolly, I must 
say — I suppose you are going to propose to 
her.?'' 

*'Hush, Airlie, what a fellow you are; you 
talk loud enough for the whole parish to hear. 
Do go and get dressed." 

" Well, give me a kiss first. You are a dear, 
dear old fellow, and do ask for me to find the 
treasure soon." 

" I will ask now ; " and wrapping a cloak round 
him, Ronald knelt beside his young brother, and 
earnestly besought God for him ; then drawing 
the slight form closely to his side, he kissed him 
warmly and tenderly, and sent him away. 

That morning at breakfast it was agreed, if 
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the next day proved fine, there should be a 
picnic to Ness Head, Colonel Dalston having 
never yet been there ; and that luncheon should 
be prepared for them in the cottage on the 
hillside. 

" It would not do for us all to forsake our 
little church here," said Airlie, ** or else I should 
very much like to go with you to-day. Colonel 
Dalston." 

"So should I," said Vere, "very much in- 
deed ; but I suppose we must not." 

" You could not, Vere," answered Ronald, 
" it's a great deal too far ; we shall not be home 
until late." 

" Oh, then, you are walking." 

"Yes; no more horses out on Sunday, if I 
possibly can manage it*' 

Vere smiled. 

"Am I not right?" he asked. 

" Quite — quite. I was only pleased." 

" I thought you were laughing at me." 

" Laughing at you ! " and Vere looked pained. 

'* I did not mean to hurt you," he whispered. 
*' I am such a changeable fellow, that I thought 
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you might perhaps think it was some new idea 
of mine which would not last long ; but I see 
you don't." 

" Ronald, we must be off," called out Colonel 
Dalston, looking at his watch. 

"One word of prayer before we go. Aunt 
Lucia, you will join with us. Ask for God's 
blessing upon our meeting, Dalston." 

"I am so weak," he whispered to Vere, as 
they rose from their knees. "I feel almost 
ashamed of kneeling before Aunt Lucia. Pray 
for me ; — but I know you will. Oh, you have 
helped me so very much ; God bless you !" 

Vere stood, as if in a dream, watching the 
door through which Ronald and his friend had 
passed. Could it be true ? had her prayers 
been heard, and was Ronald's heart given to the 
Lord } 

« Isn't it hard, Vere ? " 

Vere started. " O Airliel how you frightened 
me. I thought you had left the room." 

" No ; it was Aunt Lucia who went away. I 
stayed here, on purpose to watch your face." 

"To watch my face — not a very profitable 
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employment, I think ; but what is it you find 
so hard, Airlie ? " 

" That Ronald should get good all in a 
moment, without any trouble, and I to remain 
as wicked and bad as ever, in spite of my pray- 
ing and longing and striving for these weeks 
past — but there's no good in my talking ; besides, 
Ronald said I was to say nothing to you." 

"Nothing to me — why should you say nothing 
to me ?" asked Vere. 

" Because Ronald wants to tell you himself. 
He has got lots to say, and, oh, I do hope it 
will be all right. It will be right, won't it, Vere? 
No girl could say * No, thank you,' to Ronald, 
could they? and I'm quite sure you've been 
fond of him for a long time. I saw it in your 
face that day when you went riding to Ness 
Head with him — you did look so nice together. 
What a jolly wedding it will be; but what's 
the matter, Vere? have I vexed you? where are 
you off to ? Vere — Vere," and he hastened after 
her, only in time to see her enter her room, and 
hear her lock the door. ** Vere — ^Vere, open the 
door, do — ^are you crying ? Have I vexed you ? 
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Oh, I shall catch it from Ronald, if I've made 
you unhappy. I say, do open the door ; I want 
just to see you are all right. Dear me, how 
silent she is — can she be fainting ? I must try 
and rouse her;" and, knocking with his crutch 
against the wall, he called out, "Vere, if you 
don't let me in, I shall go and ask Donaldson 
and Aunt Lucia for some of that salt stuff — 
you know what I mean." This threat had the 
desired effect; in a moment Vere opened the 
door, and, instead of crying or angry, as Airlie 
expected to find her, stood in the doorway 
looking so bright and happy that the boy was 
quite delighted. 

" Go away, Airlie dear, and leave me to my- 
self for a little ; it will soon be time to go to 
church, and then we can walk there together," 

** You are not vexed with me, then ? " 

" No, no, no," and she kissed him fondly. 

" That 's all right. I was afraid I had offended 
you, you went off so quickly ; and Ronald would 
have been angry if I had." 

" How fond you are of Ronald," she said, ten- 
derly, as she laid her hand gently upon his head. 
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**\ should think I was — and you?" he in- 
quired, mischievously^ as he looked up lovingly 
in her face. 

** O Airlie, my child ! " was all the reply, as she 
turned away. 

''Ah!" thought Airlie, "that's about it I 
shall soon have a sister of my own, I see, but 
I must keep it a secret What a bore it is to have 
anything to keep to one's self in this way. I 'm 
sure to be letting it out to Aunt Lucia or some 
one. What a duffer Ronald was, not to go and 
settle it all before he went away this morning. 
I wish I could think of something else, but I 
can't. I wonder what he '11 say to her, and what 
she'll say back again. And I wonder how 
Colonel Dalston will take it I am sure he 
liked her very much. Why shouldn't he marry 
Lucia I Now, that 's not half a bad idea ; and 
then she would go away quietly and pleasantly 
from here, without any fuss, quite in a polite sort 
of manner I Ronald could give her away, and 
widows don't require any bridesmaids^ so there 
wouldn't be much expense about it; and I 
know she is not over rich — ^what a grand idea ! 
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I *11 put the colonel up to it. I wonder, though, 
if she cares for him at all ? 1 11 try and find out 
Donaldson will be the best one to pump." 

Acting on his determination, he went off to 
her room. 

" Donaldson ? " 

" Well, my dear ? " 

" Are you at home ? " 

" Don't you hear me speaking ? " was the 
rather cross reply. 

" Not very encouraging for my inquiry work," 
thought Airlie ; " but if I don't find out what I 
want now, I shall be thinking of it all church 
time, and that will be wrong." 

" May I come in, Donaldson ? " 

" What is it you Ve wanting, my dear ? " 

" Only a little talk with you ; and there is an 
hour yet before you need get ready for church." 

Now Airlie so seldom wanted " a little talk " 
with Donaldson, the old servant felt sure it 
must be something particular ; so, without wait- 
ing to put on her bonnet, out of her room 
she came. 

" How funny you look," said Airlie. " Your 
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head seeihs to have grown smaller. Oh ! I see, 
you Ve got no cap on." 

"I thought you were in a hurry, Master 
Airlie, so I did not stay to finish dressing. I 
can go back again, though, if you don't like me 
as I am." 

"Pray, don't; you look very nice indeed — ^very ; 
and I do Want to have a talk, for I know what- 
ever I say is safe with you, and that you don't 
go jabbering and gabbling to every one." 

"I should hope not, Master Airlie;" and 
Donaldson drew herself up, secretly very much 
flattered. " We '11 go into the housekeeper's 
room, my dear, where we can be quite alone." 

Sitting down in a rocking-chair by the fire, 
and pushing the old servant into another, Airlie 
began by saying, " Look here, Donaldson, I am 
tired of Aunt Lucia, and I wish she was gone ; 
she is always finding fault. And " 

" My dear, she is your own mother's sister." 

" So she is, but she is no more really like her 
than a monkey is like an angel ! I would far, far 
sooner have you for my aunt than her " — (rather 
mollified by this last remark, Donaldson sat 
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silent, waiting to hear what else he had to say) ; 
'' and I am sorry to say it, but I do wish she was 
gone." 

" My dear, I am surprised ; and after all, your 
wishing won't make her go ; besides, how about 
Miss Vere ? do you wish that sweet young thing 
gone too ? " 

"Oh no, she's to marry Ronald" — here Airlie 
clapped his hands over his mouth, crying out, 
" O Donaldson, Donaldson, I knew I should do 
it ! That 's a secret, forget it directly ; it jumped 
out of my mouth without my meaning it." 

For a moment a smile glimmered over the 
old servant^s face ; then nodding her head very 
gravely, she said, ''I understand perfectly. Master 
Airlie. Go on to your aunt. I Ve forgotten all 
about your secret," 

" Have you really ?" he asked, eagerly. 

*'Go on to your aunt," was the impatient 
reply, " and don't talk any more rubbish." 

** It's not rubbish, I can tell you," he answered, 
angrily. " If only you could have heard Ronald 
speaking to me, and seen Vere's face, and " 

*' My dear Master Airlie," interrupted the old 
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woman, with dignity, " if you don't keep to your 
point, I shall go up-stairs again," 

"My point? O Aunt Lucia! Well, I think the 
best way of getting rid of her is to marry her." 

" Master Airlie, my dear, are you cracked ? " 

"Not marry her myself," laughed Airlie, "but 
marry her to Colonel Dalston." 

"Why, he doesn't care for her, nor she for 
him?" 

" Oh, don*t you think so ? I came to you in 
hopes you might have discovered something"- — 
and Airlie spoke in a very disappointed voice. 

"Now, my dear, just take my advice, and 
don't go fashing your head about what doesn't 
concern you. Leave people alone. If your 
aunt cares for the Colonel, or he for her, they 
are quite old enough to manage their own 
affairs; and if they don't care for each other, 
all your wishing in the world won't put them 
together. Besides, God knows better than we 
do what is good and best for us ; so be patient, 
and leave matters alone. Master Airlie. I think, 
if I were you, I would go and see whether Miss 
Vere is ready to walk with you to church." 
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Vere was ready, and Mrs Lowther also ; so to 
church they went. Mr Brodie preached on the 
24th verse of the i6th chapter of St John: 
" Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name ; 
ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full." 

When they got home Airlie was very silent ; 
and all the afternoon he was by himself, and 
did not appear at church again that day. About 
five o'clock Miss Brodie called, to say there was 
a man in the village very ill and very unhappy, 
— ^would Vere go and see him.^ At first Mrs 
Lowther objected very strongly — it was damp 
and cold, and she would get chilled throjugh and 
through ; but Vere begged so hard to be allowed 
to go, that at last her mother consented, comfort- 
ing herself at the same time by her private deter- 
mination of not staying very much longer at 
Dunbeath, and of getting Vere out a little more 
into the world, when she hoped many of these 
far-fetched ideas and illusions would be dispelled, 
and her daughter become less of a sister of mercy, 
or Bible-woman, entering a little more into the 

innocent, harmless amusements of the world, 

Q 
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instead of moping all day long in this out-of- 
the-way, dreary, weary place. 

As she was thus thinking to herself, she saw, 
lying on the table, neatly bound in white and 
gold, a little book. For want of something 
better to do, she stretched out her hand and 
took it up; the title was, "Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon." Hastily laying it down again, 
saying, " Every room is filled with these sort of 
narrow-minded, one-sided pamphlets," she took 
from her pocket her handsomely bound volume 
of Thomas 4 Kempis, and began reading. Pre- 
sently her eye again wandered to the little book 
on the table. " Well, if I must, I must ; it is 
not fair to judge without reading it." 

Ten minutes, or more, passed away, and still 
she was intent on what she was reading ; after a 
time she laid it down and covered her face with 
her hands ; then rising from her chair, she took 
from a book-case an old Bible, on the fly-leaf of 
which was written her sister's name, and turning 
over to the Gospel of St John, soon became im- 
mersed in the study of it 

When Vere returned, her mother welcomed 
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her gladly, and instead of exclaiming against 
the lateness of the hour, or the dampness, &c., 
asked a number of questions about the sick 
man, and seemed quite interested in all she 
heard 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE STRUGGLE ON THE PRECH^ICE. 

" It may be I 'm nearer home, nearer now than I think." 

"O RIGHT and clear rose the next morning-^- 
-*^ one of those fresh, beautiful days, with 
sufficient frost to liiake everything crisp and 
firm under your feet, and healthy and invigorat- 
ing overhead. 

It was agreed that Ronald and Colonel Dal- 
ston should start an hour earlier, going by a 
short cut to Ness Head, and Airlie and Vere 
should follow in the pony-carriage. Mrs Low- 
ther refused to go on account of a headache. 

Airlie had been up early making preparations 
with "Donaldson for a good luncheon, and an 
important-looking hamper stood in the hall 
ready to be placed in the carriage when it came 
round. 
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" Be sure and get out at the cottage ; don't 
think of driving the ponies up the field; and let 
Tom take them back ; he will bring them again 
when we tell him. We shall be there long 
before you two." These were Ronald's parting 
words to Airlie as he stood at the front door, 
watching his brother and friend off for their 
walk. 

" They are two fine-looking men," remarked 
Airlie to Vere, who had just joined him ; " I 
wish I might think I could ever be like them ! " 
As he said these words they turned round, and 
raising their hats, waved them towards the pair 
standing on the steps, and then disappeared 
from their sight, hidden by a turn in the 
avenue. 

*' Well, it is a nice morning, Vere ; everything 
seems so fresh and clear, it makes one quite 
jolly and young again I What 's up with Aunt 
Lucia that she can't go with us ? Is she afraid 
of my driving ? You are not, are you ? if you 
are at all nervous, Tom shall be coachman in- 
stead of me." 

" Not a bit of it, dear boy; I shall enjoy your 
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driving me, and I don't think it 's from nervous- 
ness Mamma doesn't go ; but really because she 
has a headache." 

'* I 'm very sorry, I *m sure; however, you will 
be ready in half-an-hour, won't you, Vere ? a 
minute late, and I go without you ! " 

"You tyrannical boy!" and Vere left him. 
Punctual to the moment the carriage was at the 
door, and equally punctual Vere stood there 
ready to get in. 

" One minute, and I will be with you ! " 
shouted out Airlie, who made his appearance, 
struggling to get into a thick overcoat 

" Ha ! ha ! who is the minute late } " called 
out Vere, holding up her watch. 

** Well, it 's the coat's fault, not mine ; return 
good for evil, and fasten my gloves for me ; 
there, you are a brick ! you have done it at once. 
Donaldson nearly scraped all the skin off my 
wrist, clawing and twisting at the buttons with 
those sharp old nails of hers. Are you all right 
Vere ? well tucked in } See, put this bearskin 
rug over your knees ; it's Ronald's favourite, and 
he got it out this morning especially for you, so 
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make use of it, or I shall catch it ! Now tug me 
in, and take care of these/^ placing his crutches 
between them. ** Let go their heads, Tom, we 
are all right ! '' and away they started at a brisk 
trot down the avenue. 

The spirited little brown ponies longed for a 
right good scamper along the even, smooth road, 
but, kept well in hand by Airlie, contented them- 
selves with shaking their pretty heads impatiently 
up and down, and submitting to the will of their 
driver. 

" Vere !" exclaimed Airlie, abruptly, "do you 
know I think I am nearer to finding the treasure 
than I was ? Is it not curious, Ronald getting 
hold of it first ? " Seeing Vere's surprised look, 
he added, more gently, '* I mean the heavenly 
treasure. I am leaving the earthly one alone 
now. You don't know what a lot of time I Ve 
spent in that cave, and in that little room we 
went into the day the tide overtook us, hunting 
and hunting for what must perish with the seek- 
ing ; and now, Vere, I am determined not to rest 
until I find ' the pearl of greatest price ! ' That 
hymn is never out of my ears, and I can't tell 
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you what it has done for me, seeing Ronald so 
changed. I mean to go every day to that secret 
chamber of mine, and pray without ceasing until 
I find it" 

Vere's eyes filled with tears. 

" You have got it already, I think," she said, 
softly. 

" No ; I don't feel I have. I must feel some- 
thing first, must I not? Some joy? or some 
something? I only feel that I want Him." 

" All the fitness He requires is to feel your 
NEED of Him," sang Vere. 

"Vere! no; don't talk any more just now. 
I can't stand it, I caught such a glimpse of it 
at that moment, it made my heart almost stand 
stilL Here! get on, ponies, I long to get to 
Ness Head. I want to have a talk with Colo- 
nel Dalston. I do love that man. Yes," he 
added, looking up rather shyly in his cousin's 
face, " I know you must think me horribly 
changeable ; but I do love him with all my 
heart." 

" I don't think you diangeable, indeed I 
don't." 



k 
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'* What is it you think, then ? " 

" That you are a very, very dear boy, and that 
God is blessing you very much." 

" Thank you, Vere," he said, gravely. " Now, 
ponies, you must step out a bit, or we shall be 
keeping our friends waiting. Hulloal is the 
basket in ? " he asked of Tom, in sudden alarm, 
"the hamper with our food ?" 

" Yes, sir," answered Tom, touching his hat ; 
'* it 's here, beneath my feet." 

Talking and laughing, on they drove, that 
bright November morning, until they arrived at 
the bottom of the road, where, through a gate, 
they must drive to reach the cottage where the 
luncheon was to be prepared, and where they 
would get into the field leading to the edge of 
the precipice. 

*' There they are, Vere, look I " cried Airlie, 
pointing to the right with his whip. She saw 
at some distance Ronald and Colonel Dalston 
making their way towards them. 

" Don't be all day about opening the gate, Tom. 
It would be grand if, after all, we were at the top 
before them, Vere. They declared they would 
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be here ever so long in advance of us. I should 
h'ke to beat them." 

" But you are not going to drive up ? Ronald 
says it 's dangerous. Pray, don't," exclaimed 
Vere, in alarm. 

" Dangerous ! Not a bit of it ! I only want 
to get a little a-head of them. When we have 
managed that, we will get out and walk the rest 
of the way. If you are a coward, though, we *1I 
get out ; only be quick, and say, for I can't hold 
in the little brutes much longer." 

" Then, pray, let us get out." 

Hardly had the words escaped Vere's lips, 
when a great sheep - dog, bounding over the 
hedge right under the ponies' noses, and barking 
furiously, so startled the little animals, that 
taking Airlie (who was bending back speaking 
to Tom, as he held the gate open) quite by sur- 
prise, off they started at a mad gallop, tearing the 
light carriage along as though it was nothing 
at all. 

" Don't be frightened, Vere ; they '11 soon stop, 
for it 's a good pull up this hill," whispered Airlie. 

But stop they did not, the pace only increased. 
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"Can't you turn them to the side?" asked 
Vere, beneath her breath. 

" At this pace, impossible ; we should only go 
over the edge side-ways," was Airlie's reply, as, 
with clenched teeth, and exerting all his strength, 
he pulled at his ponies ; but faster and faster they 
went 

" You pull too, Vere, I 've lost all control over 
them," he at last exclaimed. " God help us ! we 
are getting close to the edge. Jump out, Vere ' 
jump out I it's certain death over yonder ! " 

But Vere sat motionless ; whether she heard 
him or not who could say. Everything — past 
present, and future — seemed rushing wildly 
before her. Alive one minute, and in another 
to be stiff, still, and motionless ; she could not 
believe it. To die with such happiness just 
within her reach, as Airlie's words yesterday 
had brought go vividly before her. '* Thy will, 
O God, not mine," was her heart's cry, as, closing 
her eyes, the thought arose within her — "All 
is over." 

But neither she nor Airlie were to die ; God 
had something different in store for both. Just 
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at the moment they had given up all hope, there 
came a sudden check, and the ponies were 
thrown back upon their haunches. So suddenly, 
it seemed like a dream, a strong arm pulled 
Airlie from his seat, and Vere stood on the grass 
— she never knew how — stood there in time to 
see the frantic ponies plunging violently, with 
Ronald at their head ; then an indistinct vision 
of carriage, ponies, man, curiously mixed, surg- 
ing, reeling up and down together; a dull, 
crashing, whirring, sobbing sound, and before a 
hand could be stretched out to save, nothing 
left, everything GONE — a dead, cruel blank. 
Nothing but the marks of the wheels, the ponies' 
feet, and a large piece of earth and grass freshly 
given way, leaving a hideous gap, as it hung 
over the cliff, to mark the spot where, but ah 
instant before, there had been that deathly 
struggle, and to tell its own terrible tale. 

• • • • • • • 

How Vere and Colonel Dalston got down the 
winding path on the cliff side, neither of them 
ever knew ; but quickly as they were at the 
spot, Airlie was there before them ! 
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" Help ! help ! " he cried. *' Thank God, he is 
alive ; his eyes are open." 

It was the work of some minutes to disen- 
tangle the prostrate form from the confused mass 
of carriage, harness, and ponies. 

"Leave me alone/* he murmured; "I'm all 
right ; I am not hurt ; I '11 be home directly. 
Don*t be uneasy about me. The poor little 
ponies, though, are quite done for, they never 
stirred again. Your hand, Vere," and he smiled 
lovingly at her ; but, as he endeavoured to raise 
both of his to meet those held out to help, a 
deadly pallor spread over his face, and with the 
low moaning cry of ** I cannot, I cannot, all 
power is gone," he fainted away. 

'* My child, my poor, poor child, this is dread- 
ful," said Colonel Dalston, turning to Vere. ** I 
hardly dare leave you, and yet I must, for we 
require help." 

" There 's Tom coming," said Airlie, in a low, 
hoarse voice, ** send him, you may be wanted to 
pray — He is dying." 

With a face blanched with horror, as he looked 
on the sand before him, Tom pointed to the tide. 
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slowly coming up. " We must have a boat/ and 
get him home that way. There's no time to lose;" 
and he was hurrying off when the splash of oars, 
with cheery voices singing, was heard in the 
distance, and round the corner there came in 
sight a large fishing-boat, with two men inside. 
Waving his handkerchief, Tom signed to them 
to come near. 

One quick glance told them some fearful 
accident had happened, and in a minute their 
boat was drawn on to the beach, whilst gently 
as women they helped in raising the insensible 
body of the young Master of Dunbeath. 

"How came this awful work about?" whis- 
pered one to Airlie. 

To point with his clenched hand to the top 
of the frowning rugged cliff above them, then to 
the rock-strewn sand beneath, was all the boy's 
reply. 

The strong young sailor's weather-beaten face 
paled, and he shuddered as his eye followed the 
movement; then shaking his head mournfully 
and sadly, the tears streamed down his bronzed 
cheeks, as he looked sorrowfully on the seemingly 
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lifeless burden he was helping to carry. Open- 
ing his eyes, whilst tenderly they laid him on the 
coats and shawl given for a mattress, Ronald 
feebly murmured, "Both saved, both saved, 
thanks be to God." 

Then presently looking at Vere, with such a 
yearning, longing, wistful gaze, as if all his hope 
and love was gathered and concentrated in the 
look, that it made her heart ache, yet bound 
within her, he whispered — 

" Such a happy, happy day this was to have 
been. Oh^ my Vere! Tell her, Dalston — tell 
her all — I should like her still to know — but I 
cannot speak — my breath goes away so fast," 
and the weary ^yts closed. 

Then, forgetful of self, thinking only of the 
two before him. Colonel Dalston did tell her — 
told her everything. Out on that wide expanse 
of water, in the rough fishing-boat, with the 
bright November sky clear and high above their 
heads, with the sunlight pouring round and 
above them, like the smile of God over all, he 
told the story as Ronald had told it him — told 
sweetly and gently of all the young man's hopes 
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and fears — his longing and decision to be on the 

Lord's side, and his heart's true love for her, now 

bending over him, 
• ••••• • 

Great and noble-hearted Christian man! 
"Better is he that ruleth his spirit, than he 
that taketh a cityl' 



.'»t 



And what answer did Vere make ? None — 
none ; the deepest feeling is ever the most silent, 
— ^she could but clasp and kiss, and press tighter 
and tighter and closer still to her, the hand — 
helpless as an infant's — of him she so well loved. 

When they reached the landing-place, Airlie 
was the first to get out, and the first to think of 
breaking the sad news to Mrs Lowther. 

Standing at a staircase window was Donald- 
son, watching the boat coming in, little thinking 
of the sad burden it contained; when, to her 
utter amazement and surprise, she saw Airlie 
alone, quickly crossing the lawn, without support 
of any kind. For a moment she was speechless 
with delight "A miracle has happened," she 
screamed out, " or something dreadful," she 
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added, in a lower voice, as she noticed the ex- 
pression on his face. 

"Master Airlie, my dear, what is it?" she 
asked, as, trembling all over, she ran down the 
stairs and met him in the hall " Whatever has 
happened ? " 

" The doctor — Donaldson, send off at once — 
Ronald — an accident;" and, falling on a sofa, 
Airlie spoke not another word! whilst the old 
servant fled to do his bidding, without asking 
one more question. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOVERING BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 
" Not my will, but Thine be done/' 

FOR days and weeks the medical men at- 
tending on Ronald could not tell whether 
he would live or die. For long he hovered 
between life and death; fever had set in, and 
he was perfectly unconscious of everything 
around — so evenly balanced were the scales of 
hope and dread, it seemed as though a hair 
might turn them. 

That some great injury had happened to the 
spine, they felt sure must be the case, from his 
utter powerlessness to move, but to what extent, 
they were unable yet to telL Strong, vigorous, 
and of sound constitution, — all they could say 
and do was to hope. But was that all } No ; 
morning, noon, and night, ascended on high 
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from many hearts the prayer for God to spare 
that loved one. Tenderly did Colonel Dalston, 
Vere, Airlie, and Mrs Lowther nurse him ; but 
in spite of all thej^ could do, it seemed as though, 
gradually, silently, surely, he was hastening to- 
wards the borders of the dim shadow-land. 

One afternoon, all four were kneeling beside 
the couch on which he had been laid, praying — 
nay, wrestling with God, as they besought Him 
to spare that precious life — when unexpectedly 
he opened his large, hollow eyes — so unlike the 
Ronald of olden, merry days — and fixing them 
first on Airlie, then on Vere, whilst a faint smile 
flickered over the wan white face, he murmured 
feebly, "Your prayers are heard. God has 
not given me over unto death. I shall not die, 
but live, and declare the works of the Lord." 

And it was even as he said. When the doctors 
came that evening, " the crisis was over," they 
declared, and by God's mercy he might recover. 

During all this sad time one ray of light and 
joy had shone upon them, filling their hearts 
with gladness and gratitude. Airlie, the poor 
lame boy, had completely gained the use of his 
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limbs. Whether the fearful fright that awful 
morning, had supplied the slackened nerveless 
legs with power, no one could say. Such things 
had been heard of, the medical men said ; but* 
whatever it was, the fact that Airlie no longer 
required his crutches was plain and apparent to 
every one, and to Ronald, as he grew better, it 
was a source of unbounded delight, that out of 
his terrible accident so much good had arisen. 

*' Don't — don't say so,'' implored Airlie, of his 
brother, one day. '* I would rather have been 
as I was, and worse — than see you lying here, 
in this helpless state." 

" But it can't be for long, my boy. I shall 
soon be up and about now. See, I can move my 
hands," and he stretched one out to Vere, and 
the other to his leal friend and brother, Colonel 
Dalston ; " patience is all I require, and how 
can I be anything else but patient, when I think 
of all the blessings God has showered upon me ? 
Vere — my Vere, what it is to have you by me ! 
and what will it be, by and by, when you are 
mine for ever ? " 

The story of their love was now no longer 
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secret. Mrs Lowther had given her consent, 
and all about Dunbeath knew of, and rejoiced 
in, their engagement. Plans for the new village 
school were brought to Ronald's bedside — the 
one Vere liked best had been chosen, and, to 
Miss Brodie's intense delight, was in due course 
of building. To the memory of his stepmother 
it was being erected, and the idea of a stained 
glass window in the little church was quite 
abandoned. Often, when Vere went out for a 
walk, Mrs Lowther would take her place by 
Ronald's side, and they were beginning to under- 
stand each other as they never had done before. 
His utter helplessness and prostration brought 
out all the tender womanly nature in her char- 
acter, and, to use Airlie's expression, ''Aunt 
Lucia was next door to being as nice as 
Vere!" 

Time passed on, and, although able to raise 
his hands and move his feet, Ronald was still 
powerless to raise himself unaided, or remain 
in any other position than lying down, unless 
propped up and supported by pillows. " I con- 
fess I am getting a little tired of this," he once 
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said to Vere. "My twenty-fifth birthday will 
soon be here, and I did so want to have you 
as my birthday present on that day! but it 
won't be possible now. How long is it since the 
accident took place ? let me see — the loth of 
last November. What a lovely day it was ; and 
I had so counted upon telling you my secret, 
when we looked over the edge of the cliff down 
on the sea beneath — don^t shudder, darling (and 
he pressed her hand to his lips) — like we did that 
day we had the happy ride together. What 
ages it seems since then!" and he sighed heavily. 
** Well, it was the loth of November, and this is 
—why, Vere, it's the nth of January, and I am 
still lying here. Of course, if it ^s all right I must 
not mind it ; but I think perhaps a new doctor 
might do me good. I will ask Irving to-day 
when he comes what he thinks about it" 

As soon as the doctor came to see his patient, 
Ronald entered on the subject so near his heart, 
" When am I to get up from here ? " he asked. 
" I have been counting the time, and it 's going 
on for three months since my fall. Ought I not 
to be making more progress } It's weary work, 
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doctor; I know you do your best for me, but I 
long to rise and be about." 

" I fear me it will be some time yet," was the 
grave reply ; *' you must be patient a bit longer. 
We have not had an examination ; you have not 
been fit for it. When that has taken place, I 
can tell you more certainly, Sir Ronald, but I 
must have more advice." 

" Oh, send for whom you like," was the weary 
answer ; " I only want to be up and doing, so 
many things require looking after ; and I shall 
get bed-ridden if I stay much longer here — not 
but that I want to abide God's time," he added, 
gently. 

" Ronald," said Vere, a day or two after the 
above conversation had taken place, "your 
cheeks are flushed, and your hands quite burn- 
ing; what is it ? there is something wrong, I am 
sure." 

''Nothing wrong, dear," was the smiling 
answer; "but the doctors are coming to-day; 
and oh, Vere, if only they may put me to rights! 
I have been asking so much about it, it seems 
so hard to remain here, feeling quite well in 
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every way, except this curious numbnessL But 
I fancy it is always so after an accident like 
mine, and in time I shall be all right Do you 
know, I have thought so often lately of the 
poor man whom the disciples brought to Jesus, 
and let down in his bed through the toof of the 
house. Fancy what his joy must have been 
when the Lord told him to 'take up his bed and 
walk.' I can enter somewhat into his feelings 
now. It 's a great sign that God loves us when 
He afflicts us — isn't it, Vere? Oh, is it very, 
very wicked of me to say so ? but I do hope 
He won't afflict me all my life. Fancy re- 
maining like this for years ! Vere, it would 
kill me." 

"Why think of such a thing, my Ronald? 
' Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.' 
Don't let us ' cross over the bridge until we get 
to it,' I like that old proverb." 

" ' As thy day thy strength shall be ' — I like 
that best," he answered, softly. " How white and 
thin you look ; this waiting on me is doing you 
harm ; do go out for a little, Vere." 

*' Doing me harm, Ronald 1 what an idea, as 
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if 'waiting on you/ as you call it, is not my 
greatest joy and privilege. But here come the 
doctors, so I must go now, and you can send for 
me when they are gone." 

"Vere," and he called her back, "stay one 
moment ; pray that they may say, I shall soon 
be right. I believe they will say so, but I feel 
so weak and foolish. You hold my hands firm 
between your dear ones, and I will ask about it." 

Silently and fervently for a few seconds he 
prayed, whilst Vere could do nothing but im- 
plore God over and over again to bless and 
strengthen him. 

"Now, my darling, go; it will be all right, I 
am sure. Any way. His will be done." 

Half an hour or more, seeming like days and 
weeks to Vere, passed away, when Colonel 
Dalston came hurriedly into the drawing-room. 
" Ronald wants you directly, my child," was all 
he said, and he turned away. 

In one moment she was kneeling beside him 
to hear him whisper, as he drew her face closer 
and closer to his — 

'* The sentence is passed — a maimed, crippled, 
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helpless log, all my life — to lie here, during the 

rest of my days. O Vere I Vere ! Vere ! lost to 

me for ever! God help me! God forgive me! 

God give us strength to bear it ! " 

• " • • • • • 

" Grant, Lord, when the flail of affliction is on 
me, I may not be like the chaff", which flieth in 
Thy face, but as the corn that falleth at Thy 
feet" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE MARRIAGE IN THE HALL. 
" Many waters cannot quench love." 

AND was she lost to him for ever? — No, 
no, no— do not think so. When once 
love, pure, holy, strong, and true, is sent into 
our hearts, it comes direct from God — ^^is His 
own precious gift ; and as soon as we cease to 
breathe, so soon, and not sooner, could we tear 
out, or put away that affection from us ; and 
not then even — no, not then ; for real love, com- 
menced, owned, and smiled upon by God down 
here, will, and must ever be, blessed, continued, 
and rejoiced in through all eternity above. 

Thus Vere felt, and to give up loving Ronald 
Dunbeath, because he was maimed, crippled, 
and helpless, would be to rob herself of one 
of the choicest, richest treasures God had 
given her. 

Suffering and helpless! Oh! the stronger, 
more powerful motive and incentive to love him 
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more truly, more deeply, more tenderly — to 
soothe, comfort, and cherish more devotedly 
the highest, the most perfect honour and joy — 
to feel and know so precious, so sacred a trust 
had been committed to her. 

So Ronald and Vere were married on the 
morning of his twenty-fifth birthday, as he had 
so earnestly wished. Not in a church, but in the 
old hall at Dunbeath, they plighted their troth 
to one another; and it was there the solemn 
words were spoken, pronouncing them " to be 
man and wife together in the name of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost" 

Saviour, we are willing I 

At Thy feet we bow ; 
Body, soul, and spirit — 

Take, oh take us new I 

Let Thy love's full glory 

Shine upon our heart ; 
Bind us closely to Thee, 

Never to depart. 

To Thy blessed service 

Let our Uves be given ; 
Then, Thy work completed. 

Take us to Thy heaven. 
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14. WITHIN AND WITHOUT : A New England Story. 8s. 6d. 

15. STORIES OF VINEGAR HILL : lUustrative of the Parable 

of the Bower. By Anna Warner. Ss. Od. 

16. THE HOUSE IN TOWN. A Sequel to "Opportunities." 

By EuzABETH Wabnsr. 2s. Od. 

17. LITTLE SUNBEAMS. Tales. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

88. 6d. 

18. ELLEN MONTGOMERY'S BOOK-SHELF. By Elizabeth 

Waiinkr. 8b. 0d. 



EIGHTEENPENNY JUVENILE SERIES. 

Uniform in size and binding, 16mo, Illustrations, cloth. 



1. AUNT EDITH ; or, Love to God the Best Motive. 

2. SUSY*S SACRIFICE. By the Author of " Nettie's Mission." 

8. KENNETH FORBES ; or, Fourteen Ways of Studying the 
Bible. 

4. LILIES OP THE VALLEY, and other Tales. 

fi. CLARA STANLEY ; or, A Summer among the Hills. 

6. THE CHILDREN OF BLACKBERRY HOLLOW. 

7. HERBERT PERCY ; or. From Christmas to Easter. 

8. PASSING CLOUDS; or, Love Conquering Evil. 

9. DAYBREAK ; or, Right Struggling and Triumphant. 
10. WARFARE AND WORK; or. Life's Progress. 
ll.-EVELYN GREY. By the Author of " Clara Stanley." 

12. THE HISTORY OF THE GRAVELYN FAMILY. 

13. DONALD ERASER. 

14. THE SAFE COMPASS, AND HOW IT POINTS. By the 

Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 

15. THE KING'S HIGHWAY; or, Illustrations of the Com- 

mandments. By the same. 

16. BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

17. CASPER. By the Author of " The Wide Wide World," &c. 

18. KARL KRINKEN ; or. The Christmas Stocking. By the 

same. 

19. MR RUTHERFORD'S CHILDREN. By the same. 

20. SYBIL AND CHRYSSA. By the samer 

21. HARD MAPLE. By the same. 

22. OUR SCHOOL DAYS. By C. S. H. 

23. AUNT MILDRED'S LEGACY. By the Author of « The 

Best Cheer," &c. 

24. MAGGIE AND BESSIE, AND THEIR WAY TO DO 

GOOD. By JoAKNA H. Matthews. 

25. GRACE BUXTON : or, The Light of Home. By Emma 

Marshall. 

26. LITTLE KATY AND JOLLY JIM. By Alice Gray. 

27. BESSIE AT SCHOOL. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

28. BESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. By the same. 

29. BESSIE IN THE MOUNTAINS. By the same. 



EioHTCXirpiNNT Juvenile Series— ^em^ued 

80. HILDA AND HILDEBRAND; or, The Twins of Ferndala 
Abbey. 

31. GLEN ISLA. By Mrs Druhmond. 

82. LUC7 SEYMOUR ; or, '' It is more blessed to Give than to 
Receive." By the Same. 

88. LOUISA MORETON; or, Children Obey your Parents in all 
Things. By the Same. 

84. THE WILMOT FAMILY; or, " They that deal truly are His 

Delight" By the Same. 

85. SOWING IN TEARS AND REAPING IN JOY. By 

Fbanz HorncANK. Translated from the German by Mrs Faber. 

86. BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

37. LITTLE NELLIE; or, The Clockmaker's Daughter. 

38. THREE LITTLE SISTERS. By Mrs Marshall. 

39. MABEL GRANT. A Highland Story. 

40. THE RETURN FROM INDIA. By the Author of " Hilda 

and Hildebraud " 

41. THE COURT AND THE KILN : A Story Founded on the 

Churoh Catechism. 

42. SILVER SANDS ; or, Pennie's Romance. By Miss 

Crampton. 

43. LIONEL ST CLAIR By L. A. Monoreiff, Author o£ 

" Herbert Percy." 



SELECT SERIES 

OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
All uniform, crown Svo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

1. DERRY : A Tale of the Revolution. By Charlotte Euza- 

BKTU. 

2. THE LAND OP THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN. 

By Newman Hall, LL.B. 

3. THE LISTENER. By Caroline Fry. 

4. DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST: or, Illustrations of 

Bible Scenes. By Horativs Bomar, D.D. illustrations. 

5. BEECHENHURST: A Tale. By A. G., Author of ".Among 

the Mountains/' &o. 

6. THE HOLY WAR. By John Buntan. Coloured Illustrations. 

7. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. Coloured 

Illustrations. 

8. THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE : Their Scenes and 

their Lessons. By the Rev. John Maofarlamb, LL.D. 

9. THROUGH DEEP WATERS ; or, Seeking and Finding : An 

Autobiography. 



' Select Sebies — continued, 

10. HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE; or, Picturee in Active 

Ghrifltian Life. 

11. LIFE : A Series of IHuptrations of the Cjivine Wisdom in th^ 

Forms, Structures, and Instincts of Animals. By P. H. Gossk, F.R S. 

12. LAND AND SEA. By P. H. GossE, F.R.S. 

13. JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By the Author of '* The 

Story of Martin Luther." 

14. HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrt Finn. 

15. A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM: A Tale nUiatrating 

Incidents and Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By the same. 

16 and 17. THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
P. H. GosBB, F.R.S. First and Second Series. 

18. BYE WAYS IN PALESTINE. By James Finn, Esq., M.R.A,S, 

late Her Mi^l^^y's Consul of Jerusalem and Palestine. 

19. HEADS AND TALES ; or. Anecdotes and Stories of Quad- 

rupedfl and other Beasts, chiefly connected with Incidents in the 
Histories of more or less distinguished Meu. Written and Selected 
by Adam White, Duddingston. 

20. BLOOMFIELD : A Tale. By Elizabeth Wabken, Author 

of " John Knox and his Times,'' &o, • 

21. TALES FROM ALSACE ; or, Scenes and Portraits from Life 

in the Days of the Reformation, as Drawn from Old Chronicles. 
Translated from the G«rmau. 

22. HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. Edited by the 

Author of "The Wide Wide World," &c. 

23. THE PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS ; or, The Spring-Time 

of Woman. A Tale. 



THE WORD. 

By Elizabeth and Anna Warner, Authors of " The Wide Wide 

World," &c. 

Coloured lUustrations. Crown 8vo, each Ss. 6d. 

*'lfhe aim of this series of volumes is so to set forth the Bible inddents and 
course of history, with its train of actors, as to see them in the circumstances 
and colouring, the light and shade of their actual existence." 

1. WALKS FROM EDEN : The Scripture Story from the Crear 

tion to the Death of Abraham. 

2. THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL : The Scripture Story from the 

Birth of Isaac to the Death of Jacob. 

3. THE STAR OUT OF JACOB : The Scripture Story illus- 

trating the Earlier Poition of the Gospel Nanative. 



THE 

ONE SHILLING JUVENILE SERIES. 

Uniform in size and binding, 16mo, Illustrations, each Is., cloth. 



1. CHANGES UPON CHURCH BELLS. By C. S. H. 

2. GONZALEZ AND HIS WAKING DREAMS. By C. S. H. 

8. DAISY BRIGHT. By Emma Marshall. 

i. HELEN ; or, Temper and its Consequences. By Mrs O. 
Gladstone. 

5. THE CAPTAIN'S STORY ; or, The Disobedient Son. By 

W. B. Martin. 

6. THE LITTLE PEAT-CUTTERS ; or. The Song of Love. By 

Emma Matmhat.t.. 

7. LITTLE CROWNS, AND HOW TO WIN THEM. By the 

Rev. J. A. Collier. 

8. CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. By a Missionary's Wijtb. 

9. TEDDTS DREAM ; or, A Little Sweep's Mission. 

10. ELDER PARE ; or. Scenes in our Garden. By Mrs Alfred 

Payne, Author of "Nature's Wonders," fto. 

11. HOME LIFE AT GREYSTONE LODGE. By the Author 

of "Agnes Falconer." 

12. THE PEMBERTON FAMILY, and other Stories. 

13. CHRISTMAS AT SUNBURY DALE. By W. B. B. 

14. PRIMROSE; or. The Bella of Old Effingham. By Mrs Mar- 

shall. 

15. THE BOY GUARDIAN. By C. E. Bowen, Author of " Dick 

and his Donkey," &c. 

16. VIOLET'S IDOL. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

17. FRANK GORDON. By the Author of " The Young 

Marooners,'' &c. ; and LITTLE JACK. By the Author of *' The Golden 
Ladder," &c. 

18. THE COTTAGE ON THE CREEK. By the Hon. Mra 

Glittori^Butler. 

19. THE WILD BELLS, AND WHAT THEY RANG. By 

W. B. Martin. Edited by 0. S. Harinqtok. 

20. TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY: A Story of Summer and 

Winter Holidays. By Mrs Marshall. 

21. GLASTONBURY ; or. The Early British Christians, By Mrs 

Alfred Payne. 

22. MAX : A Story of the Oberatein Forest. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BY THE REV. J. R. MACJDUFF, D.D. 



1. FOOTSTEPS OF ST PAUL. Being a Life of the Apostle. 

Designed for Youth. With IllustratiooB. Thirtieth Thooaand, crown 
8to, 6s. cloth. 

2. THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM. With lUuatratioiui by 

TR01IA8. Seventh Thousand, crown 8ro, 2s. 6d. doth. 

8. THE EXILES OF LUCERNA; or, The Sofferinga of the 
Waldenses dnrinfif the Persecution of 16Sd. Fourth Thousand, small 
crown 8to, 2s. 6d. doth. 

4. THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. Sixth Thousand, 

16mo, 28. doth. 

5. THE GREAT JOURNEY : A Pikfrimage through the VaUey 

of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Living God. Fifth Thou- 
sand, 16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

6. THE CITIES OF REFUGE ; or, The Name of Jesus. A Sun- 

day Book. Ninth Thousand, 16mo, Is. 6d. doth. 

7. THE LITTLE CHILD'S BOOK OF DIVINITY; or, Grand- 

mamma's Stories about Bible Doctrines. Fourteenth Thousand, 
16mo, Is. doth limp. 

8. WILLOWS BY THE WATERCOURSES ; or, God's Promises 

to the Toung. A Text Book. Elg^hth Thousand, 64mo, 3d. sewed, 
6d. cloth limp. 



LITTLE BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 

Royal 16mo, Illustrations, cloth. 



1. LITTLE SUSY'S SIX BIRTHDAYS, LITTLE SERVANTS, 

AKD SIX TEACHERS. 2s. 6d. 

2. PLEASANT PATHS FOR LITTLE FEET. By the Rev. J. 

A. Collier. 28. 6d. 

3. LITTLE LOU'S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. By the Author 

of "Little Susy. •• Ss. 6d. 

4. LITTLE THREADS ; or, Tangle Thread, Silver Thread, and 

Golden Thread. By the Author of '* Little Susy. " 2s. 6d. 

5. EFFIE'S YEAR : A Tale fur the Little Children of the Church. 

2s. 6d. 

6. LITTLE ELSIE'S SUMMER AT MALVERN. By the Hon. 

Mrs Clifford Butler. 2s. 6d. 

7. GETTING WELL : Tales for Little Convalescents. By Mm 

S. H. Bradford and others. 



.BALLANTYNFS MISCELLANY 

OP ENTEKTAININa AND INSTRUCTIVE TALES. 

16mo, Illustratioxui, each Is., cloth. 
Or, in sets, with handsome doth box, price 15s. 



1. FIGHTING THE WHALES; or, Doings and Dangers on a 

Fishing Cruise. 

2. AWAY IN THE WILDERNESS ; or, Life among the Red 

Indians and Fur Traders of North America. 

8. FAST 11^ THE ICE ; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. 

4. CHASING THE SUN ; or. Rambles in Norway. 

5. SUNK AT SEA ; or, The Adventures of Wandering Will in 

the Pacific. 

6. LOST IN THE FOREST ; or. Wandering Will in South 

America. 

7. OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS ; or. Wandering Will in 

the Land of the Bedskin. 

8. SAVED BY THE LIFE-BOAT ; or, A Tale of Wreck and 

Rescue on the Coast. 

9. THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS ; or. Captain Cook's Adventures 

in the South Seas. 

10. HUNTING THE LIONS ; or, The Land of the N^gro. 

11. DIGGING FOR GOLD; or. Adventures in California. 

12. UP IN THE CLOUDS ; or, Balloon Voyages. 

18. THE BATTLE AND THE BREEZE; or, The Fights and 
Fancies of a British Tar. 



8 

WORKS BY B. M. BALLANTYNE. . 

I. 

Crown'8TO, with Illustrations, 5», oloth, 

THE IRON HORSE ; 

OR. LIFB ON THE LINE. A BaUway Tale. 

IL 

Crown 8to, with Illustratione^ 5s. cloth, 

THE FLOATING LIGHT OF THE GOODWIN 

SANDS. A Tale. 
III. 

Grown 870, with lUaatrationB, Ss. oloth, 

ERLING THE BOLD : 

A TALE OF THE NOBSB SEA-KINGS. 

IV. 
Crown 8to, with UluBtrationa, 6s. cloth, 

DEEP DOWN: 

A TALE OF THE COBNISH MINEa 

V. 

Crown 8vO) with Illustrations, 68. doth, 

FIGHTING THE FLAMES: 

A TALE OF THE LQNDON FIBE-B RIO ABB. 

VL 
Cro^m 8vo, Illustrations, ^s. cloth, 

SHIFTING WINDS : 

A TOUGH YABN. 

VII. 
Crown 8fo, ELustrations, 6s.tloth,' 

THE LIGHTHOUSE; 

OR, THE STOBY OF A GREAT FIGHT BETWEEN MAN AND 

THE SEA 

VIII. 
, Crown 8vo, Illustrations, fis. cloth, 

THE LIFEBOAT : 

A TALE OF OUB COAST HEROES. 

IX. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrations, 6s. cloth, 

GASCOYNE, THE SANDALWOOD TRADER : 

A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. 
X. 

Crown 8vo, with I]lustratJk)ns, 68. doth, 

THE GOLDEN DREAM: 

A TALE OF THE BIGGINftS. 



LONDON : JAMES NI&BET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET. 
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